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CHAPTER L 



MISS TALBOT COMES HOME. 

mHERE was very little light left in the 
sky on the cold, murky, January 
night on which this story commences. 
The moon was young and easily over- 
shadowed, and though the first watch 
of the night was given to the " red 
planet Mars," he kept it unseen by the 
citizens of London. 

Fog, in fact, reigned supreme, when 
the girl who is to play the first part 
in this drama got out of a respectable- 

I. B 
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looking brougham at the door of a tall 
house in Victoria Street, Westminster, 
and prepared to enter it, and upon the 
career through which we shall follow 
her. 

The broad blaze of light which fell 
out to meet and welcome her, as it 
were, dazzled her for an instant as she 
went up the steps and into the hall — 
' a hall that, in the language of advertise- 
ments, was really of palatial proportions, 
and up from which a spiral staircase 
curved away into space. 

A fire burnt in a huge stove in the 
centre, and a burly porter sat in a 
huge chair by the door of this hall. 
Altogether there was a discomposing 
air of magnitude about everything, 
that was oppressive to a tired traveller 
who found herself in London for the 
first time in her life. 
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" I am Miss Talbot ; can I have 
come to the right house ? " she asked, 
quickly, of a grim-looking servant in 
grey livery, who had come out on the 
step to meet her. 

And he conveyed, to her mind the 
fact that she had come to the right 
house ; that it " would be well for 
her to walk upstairs, and that master 
would be home to dinner in half an 
hour," in the low tones and succinct 
manner of well-trained servitude. 

Co-existent with the oppression, there 
had been a sense of elation at the size 
and splendour of this home to which 
she had come. But the elation van- 
ished as she mounted flight after flight 
of the broad, cold, clean stone stairs ; 
and it was borne in upon her mind, 
through the agency of several brass 
plates on several doors, that many 

B 2 
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families were resident in this mansion ; 
and that it was a fair pedestrian feat 
to mount from the street-door to the 
topmost "flat/' where her brother, to 
whom she had come home, dwelt in 
bachelor freedom and comfort, which 
he was about to break up for her sake. 

Elation was her portion again when she 
came into the brightly-lighted, thickly- 
carpeted hall, and caught glimpses, 
through open doors, of several luxu- 
riously furnished rooms. 

There was an atmosphere of more 
than comfort over the home Edgar 
Talbot had prepared for his sister. There 
was refinement, elegance, — " warmth and 
colour," too, — or she, with her warm 
and glowing tastes, would not have 
sympathized with it all so suddenly 
as she did, even while walking along 
leisurely to the room that was at once 
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pointed out to her as hers, and seeming 
to glance carelessly about her. 

She enjoyed it all with such a hearty, 
young, strong appreciation. Enjoyed 
it for itself, without giving much 
thought to the possible motive which 
had brought it about. Por a few 
minutes, as she stood between two 
subtly-adjusted glasses that reflected 
her own perfect figure and all the 
delicate appointments of the room, 
she forgot that a brother, whom she 
had never seen to remember, was com- 
ing home to dinner in half an hour. 
Then she reminded herself of it, and 
the old adage about first impressions ; 
and then she went on to attire herself 
for the meeting, with all the kindliest 
memories of him which she could collect, 
and by reorganizing her dress. 

There had been little plot, little in- 
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cident, little action in her life as yet. 
Twenty years ago she had been left (a 
baby of two) to the care of an old maiden 
aunt of her mother's* The latter had 
lapsed out of life soon after the death of 
her husband ; who in turn had died after 
a feeble wrestle with fever in Calcutta, 
leaving four children, for whom he pro- 
vided as follows : — 

To his eldest son, Edgar Talbot, he 
left the whole of his business and per- 
sonal property, charged with the follow- 
ing legacies and bequests, viz., — 

To his widow, 160Z. per annum only, 
" because her tastes were simple, and 
more would be unnecessary.'' 

To Lionel Talbot, his second son, five 
thousand pounds, and a recommendation 
to go into the army when he should be 
old enough. 

To Marian Talbot, his eldest daughter, 
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one thousand pounds and her mother's 
jewels. 

To Beatrix Talbot, his youngest 
daughter, — not even so much as a 
mention. 

There were many reasons assigned at 
the time for this cruel and unjust 
caprice, by people who knew nothing 
about it. Men said that old Talbot 

« 

must have had good cause for making 
such an invidious exception with re- 
gard to the baby Beatrix; and Mrs. 
Talbot heard the sayings in silence, and 
bent her alrfeady bowed head still lower, 
and offered no one an explanation. 

Hard words and harder suspicions 
were bruited abroad, even in the first 
days of her widowhood, about the pale 
pretty woman who had meekly borne 
the burden of being old Talbot's wife 
for thirteen or fourteen years, and who 
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now could not be got to declare that 
there was anything unfair in a will that 
not only left her youngest child and 
herself paupers, but that put them uiider 
a heavy cloud. Without demur, or re- 
pining, or reproach, she accepted the 
position, and let evil tongues wag un- 
checked, unchid, till her boys* guardians 
relieved her of their charge. Then she 
brought her daughters home to the 
house of her aunt in the English 
country, and presently faded away under 
the influence of the cloud which had 
no silver lining. 

The children's guardians had removed 
Marian from that quiet old home at her 
mother^s death. But Beatrix had been 
suflfered to remain on — there were no in- 
structions about her. 

Marian went to school, and grew and 
prospered ; and at nineteen — five or six 
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years before the opening of this story — 
" married very comfortably/* every one 
said, and she never contradicted them; 
and, together with the rest of the Talbots, 
concurred in forgetting the little outcast 
down at Stoke Basing — ^who had, mean- 
while, developed from the baby Bee into 
a beautiful girl, known as Miss Talbot 
throughout that country-side. A girl 
from whom the shadow cast by her 
father's neglect was lifted as soon as 
she was looked upon. A bright, brave, 
thoroughbred creature, who had grown 
into every feminine grace without care or 
culture, or consideration from the brothers 
and sister who were but names to her. 

When their mother died, the 150?. 
which had been left by the Calcutta mer- 
chant to his widow for her life, was still, 
by the clemency of the managers of 
Edgar's fortune, remitted quarterly for 
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the benefit of the child for whom no 
provision had been made. The same 
arrangement continued after Edgar at- 
tained his majority, and took matters into 
his own hands. 

On this 150Z. Beatrix was a princess 
amongst the people of Stoke Basing. It 
provided her with every comfort — more 
— ^with every luxury of which she had 
ever heard. As a child, it gave her a 
pony, and music, and dancing, and draw- 
ing lessons, — " the best the neighbour- 
hood afiforded,*' her aunt, old Miss Lenox, 
was wont to assert. As a grown-up girl, 
it gave her freedom from the miseries of 
small economies, a riding-horse, and little 
basket-phaeton ; a considerable power of 
relieving the want and squalor which 
abounded in that flourishing agricultural 
parish, and a certain independence with 
regard to her old aunt — an independence 
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which showed itself in a bright, clieery 
toleration for whims and querulous mani- 
festations of authority, which would have 
been u*ksome to the point of non-endur- 
ance, had the girl not felt that it was 
within her power to break her bonds at 
any time. 

Por Miss Lenox was not at all the ideal 
aged relative of romance. She was a 
hard-mannered, good, conscientious, nar- 
row-minded woman, who, though she 
would have charged herself with her 
niece's child at any cost and under any 
circumstances, never failed to count the 
former and bewail the latter as amongst 
her many crosses. There was compensa- 
tion in the conviction Miss Lenox had, 
that these (the crosses) were giving her 
a high place among the elect of Stoke 
Basing. And there was consolation in 
the reflection that the cost would have 
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been greater, and the circumstances more 
lamentable, had Beatrix had nothing a 
year of her own, instead of 150/. 

On the whole it must be confessed that 
it was merely the sorrow of surprise and 
uncertainty — merely the shock one feels 
at an/ long-continued habit of living 
being abruptly rent asunder, which Bea- 
trix Talbot experienced when old Miss 
Lenox died. The great diflference the 
event would make in her life did not 
present itself to her mind. She was con- 
scious, vaguely, that it would necessitate 
some alteration in her mode of living. 
She would want fewer servants, and a 
smaller house ; she would want some one 
to spend the long winter evenings with 
her ; and — there her plans became wavy, 
and she felt that she would need to con- 
sult some friend, and knew that she had 
none whose counsel she could care to take. 
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But before the funeral day came Bea- 
trix was relieved of the responsibility of 
herself. Her eldest brother, Edgar, wrote 
to her and offered her a home with him, 
in words that read like an order. She 
was to go to him as soon as she could 
conveniently pack up her own personal 
belongings ; and she was " to believe that 
henceforth her happiness and welfare 
would be the chief objects in life of her 
affectionate brother, 

*' Edgar Talbot." 

She was very glad to believe that, or 
anything else that sounded kind in those 
early days of the desolation that always 
sets in after the death of any one — glad 
to believe it, and anxious to go up and 
verify it. She was on the point of doing 
the latter (she hoped) when we parted 
from her just now. 
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She had done away with every trace 
of travel-stain and weariness when she 
came out from her room in response to 
a communication she received that Mr. 
Talbot was waiting for her in the draw- 
ing-room. It was natural to her to be 
careful and fastidious, and to study the 
becoming at all times, and she had never 
felt the obligation upon her to obey this 
natural instinct so strongly as she did 
to-night. " I should like him to think 
me nice at once," she thought, as she 
moved along to the meeting, alternately 
depressed by the fear that her brother 
might find her rustic and uncultivated, 
and cheered by the memory of the last 
look in the glass. 

As she went into the room, a gentle- 
man, a young man of nine-and-twenty or 
thirty, came forward to meet her. He 
kissed her on the forehead, hoped they 
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should get on well together, and then 
held her off to " have a look at what the 
baby Bee had grown into/* as he said. 
This was what he saw — 

A girl rather above the middle height, 
yet not tall, splendidly and fully formed, 
rounded and finely developed, deep- 
chested, broad - shouldered, slender- 
wristed. A girl with just so much sway 
about her when she walked as was sug- 
gestive of action unfettered by tight 
clothing. A girl who had the art of 
standing perfectly erect without looking 
stiff — a combination, in short, of perfect 
health, grace, and freedom. 

Her perfection of outline, her rare 
symmetry of form, took the eyes of the 
man who advanced to meet her, and 
chained them away from her face for 
a moment or two. But when she held 
back a little, still with her hands in his 
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grasp, and lifted her eyes and told him 
she was glad to he with him — ^her 
brother — at last; when she did this, he 
saw that the graceful promise of beauty 
which had been given him by the first 
glimpse of her was gloriously fulfilled. 

She was a superb, glowing-hued beauty, 
rich in the gracious colouring of chestnut 
hair and violet eyes; very perfect in 
feature, too— not with the perfection of 
aquiline regularity, but with the more 
winning loveliness that goes with a nose 
that is straight in itself, and still not 
straight down from the forehead — and 
with richly-red laughing lips, that were 
quicker to part or pout than to adapt 
themselves to the " prunes and prism" 
forms. 

As Edgar Talbot looked down into the 
well-opened, fearless eyes ; as he marked 
the expression that swept over her face as 



J^ 
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she felt the intensity of his observation — 
an expression that was a queer combina- 
tion of blush, and frown, and smile — ^he 
read a portion of her character, and re- 
cognized all her beauty. 

There was plenty of pride, plenty of 
self-possession, and plenty of self-will in 
this country-nurtured sister of his. She 
looked as if she could be very devoted and 
very defiant, if she were called upon to be 
either. He liked her very much already ; 
liked her for the good looks that would 
surely make her remarkable; liked the 
turn of her head, and the tone of her 
clear full voice; liked her for being so 
unmistakably a gentlewoman, that even 
his fastidious taste could find no fault 
with anything save the density of her 
mourning dress. 

There was little likeness between them : 
still, had you been prepared for it by the 
I. c 
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knowledge that they were hrother and 
sister, a faint resemblance would have 
made itself manifest. His hair was the 
same colour as hers, but without the wave 
that made hers luxuriant, or the reflec- 
tions that made it rich. His eyes were 
grey — sensible, thoughtful, kind, but 
never soft in their glances. He was a 
tall, well-formed man, but he stooped, and 
so lost a little both in height and air. He 
was quiet in manner, quiet in voice, quiet 
in style. 

Beatrix, to whom his occupation in life 
was as unknown as his local habitation 
had been before this day, put him down 
for a follower of one or other of the sage 
professions of law or physic. He had 
very much the look, to her, of one who 
was wont to give advice and to have it 
taken. His tones — though his voice was 
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low and unmarked by inflection — ^were 
quick, prompt, decided. 

Beatrix had been accompanied on the 
journey up from Stoke Basing by anti- 
cipations of liberty, equality, fraternity. 
These anticipations fled as he led her in 
to dinner, and planted her on a chair at 
the head of his table, and generally took 
care and command of her. 

Gradually, as the dinner went on, 
Edgar Talbot evoked some old memories 
about their father and mother, and their 
old home in Calcutta, that had the effect 
of making Beatrix feel that, once upon 
a time, there had been a link, however 
slight, between them. 

** I can just, and only just, remember 
mamma," Beatrix said, in response. " It 
may be only that I think I can remember 
her, from having heard aunt Lenox talk 

2 
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about her so much. Her hair used to be 
loose and soft, and to hang over her face 
a good deal/' 

" I have no doubt it did/' Edgar an- 
swered, as a vision of what used to strike 
his tight, neat young mind as untidyness 
in his mother crossed his memory. 
"Marian is very like her mother; she 
will be here to see you to-morrow.*' 

" And Lionel ? " 

"Lionel will come in by-and-by. I 

asked him to dine with us, but he is very 
much engaged just now with a friend of 

his who is ill." 

" What are they like — Marian and 
Lionel ? " 

" Marian is a charming woman, I be- 
lieve. Every one who has nothing to do 
with her is quite delighted with Mrs. 
Sutton. But you will have much to do 
with her, naturally; therefore I warn 



9» 
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you, Beatrix, Marian is a fool, and a 
dangerous oneJ 

« And Lionel ? '' 

" Lionel and I don't look upon life in 
the same way, but, for all that, I know 
him to be one of the best fellows that 
ever breathed.'* 

And, for the first time, there was a 
touch of feeling in Mr. Talbot's voice. 

** He is in the army, is he not ? " 
Beatrix asked. 

" In an army the ranks of which are 
rather too crowded for there to be much 
chance of speedy promotion. He is an 
artist, and a clever one, too." 

" And now tell me about Mr. Sutton, 
Edgar," Beatrix said, calling her brother 
by his Christian name for the first time. 

"Mr. Sutton is — Marian's husband. 
His mission in life is to be always on the 
look-out to save his wife from the conse- 
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quences of her own folly, and to do it 
without heing detected. For a few 
weeks you will he very much thrown 
with Marian. I am sorry to say it is 
unavoidable ; and I tell you again, that 
you must he careful with her.'* 

" Why ? '* 

" It is almost impossible to put you on 
guard against the precise form of mis- 
chief she may work; once accept the 
fact of her heing false, even when there 
is not the remotest possibility of her 
gaining anything by it, and you will be 
all right. Tou will soon be independent 
of her. I have secured an unexception- 
able chaperone for you.'* 

"Will she live here? — with us?" 
Beatrix asked, in a dismayed tone. She 
had indulged in a dream of an existence 
which the presence of an unexception- 
able chaperone would most surely mar. 
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She had designed being companion, sym- 
pathiser, friend, to this brother, who had 
given her a proper home at last — a place 
in the family from which fate had 
hitherto debarred her. It was disheart- 
ening to hear that another was com- 
ing to share the home, and possibly rule 
her. 

" Of course she will live here," Mir. 
Talbot replied, laughing. " My dear 
girl, you did not imagine that, in our 
position, you could be left to take your- 
self into society, did you ? " 

" Shall I not go with you, Edgar ? I 
really know nothing about it, remember, 
only I thought " 

" That you could live a life of pic- 
turesque independence in London. No, 
no; you will soon see the advantage as 
well as the necessity of having Mrs. Lyon 
with you." 
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l?Or a few moments Beatrix struggled 
against the conviction that she should 
not soon see either the advantages or the 
necessity of the invader; then^ even to 
herself, she seemed to conquer it. It was 
flattering that her brother should have 
such a high sense of what was due to 
her, that he seemed bent on using all the 
precautions in his power that might aid 
in placing her well. Or was it a high 
sense of what was due to himself only ? 
She had no time to consider the question, 
for, immediately as it arose, Mr. Lionel 
Talbot was announced, and her store of 
family interests and feelings was at once 
increased. 

Her heart went out aflfectionately to 
this second brother on the instant, as, 
just placing a hand on Edgar's shoulder 
in passing, Lionel came up and greeted 
her with a loving kindness that brought 
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her nearer to him at once than she ever 
could be to Edgar, she felt. 

He looked, as he was, several years the 
junior of Mr. Talbot. There was still a 
good deal of boyish frankness in his face, 
and boyish fervour in his manner, and 
boyish freshness in his heart. life had 
been no battle to the handsome, hopeful, 
yellow-haired young artist. He had never 
sought a mean or low reward for the 
works of the pencil that was as dear to 
him as his soul, since it was the deft 
exponent of the latter. 

All his life had been spent in the exer- 
cise of the art he loved ; and the labour 
had never been fitfully brightened by 
the thought of what it might bring him. 
He practised it unremittingly, and it 
brought him a great deal; but it was 
ever the means to which he sacrificed, 
not the result. He was utterly devoid 
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of what is popularly called ambition 
concerning it. 

The hope of being widely and well 
named had never entered into his consi- 
deration ; and had it done so, would have 
had no charms for him. The lofty beauty 
of the art he adored could receive no 
additional grace had a million tongues 
wagged in honour of such proficiency as 
he had attained. So he thought, and so 
he acted ; keeping the faith he had in it 
pure and undefiled by any poor schemings 
for success, or paltry strivings after com- 
mendation, publicity, or reward. 

A character lacking in energy, perhaps 
— ^in the energy, that is, that belongs to 
this period, urging each one madly to the 
fore, at any cost of conscience as regards 
the manner of his work, under the im- 
pression not so much that the devil will 
take the hindmost, as that the hindmost 
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must be a poor and pitiful failure, whom 
the devil will not find it worth his while 
to take. 

Lacking in that energy, unquestionably, 
and yet full of the better sort that does 
not flag in oblivion; full of the perse- 
verance that has, over and over again, 
won the loftiest rewards, and that re- 
mains the best proof of the truth of the 
statement that the race is not always to 
the swift : a character that possessed 
those grand ingredients of strength, a 
power of waiting, a patience that would 
not be worn out, and an earnestness of 
purpose that made him seek out and 
practice whatever was true, whether it 
were telling or not. 

Withal, no self-appointed apostle of a 
possibly purer creed than his fellows 
practised and avowed ; but a bright- 
hearted man, who unconsciously im- 
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pressed others through the agency of the 
inhom trust he had in truth in every 
conceivable form. The sentiment Edgar 
had expressed was a very general one 
about Lionel Talbot. " Lionel and I 
don't look upon life in the same way; 
but, for all that, I know him to be one of 
the best fellows that ever breathed," was 
the unspoken thought of most men whose 
ways of life were much with the young, 
painter who was playing for high stakes 
almost unwittingly. 

" Aflfectionate as he is to me, and 
honestly glad as he is to see me, I 
wonder he never found me out at Stoke 
Basing," Beatrix thought. Then she 
j worded her wonder — his clear blue eyes, 

his oi)en brow, and the smiling lips which 
the yellow moustache partially concealed, 
invited confidence. 

"I have spent my life in Germany 
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and Italy," he answered. " I only came 
to England a month ago, Beatrix, I am 
almost as great a stranger to Edgar and 
Marian as you can be." 

Then he talked to Beatrix of what 
she knew of literature and art, and 
found she knew a great deal very im- 
perfectly. And when they spoke of 
music, she gave him the result of 
.the Stoke Basing instruction; and as 
she sang bright airs faultily and bril- 
liantly, Edgar Talbot congratulated him- 
seK on having fulfilled an obvious duty, 
and at the same time drawn a card that 
could not fail to win the prize for which 
he had long been playing — ^position and 
place for the family of which he was 
the chief representative. 

" What is Edgar ? " Beatrix asked, 
abruptly, pausing in her play once, when 

Mr. Talbot had been summoned to speak 

to some one on business. 
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"He is on the Stock Exchange," 
Lionel replied. 

"It's like gambling, is it not ? '* she 
interrogated; but Lionel only replied 
by putting another song before her, 
and showing her how to sing it. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MRS, SUTTON IS FRANK, 

*' "I T AEIAN is going to call on you 
-L'-"- at two — she will take you for 

a drive if you will go," Mr. Talbot said 
to his sister the following morning, as 
she came into the dining-room. He was 
standing up, with his hat in his hand. 
"I could not wait for you," he ex- 
plained, hurriedly. '* Tou will not mind 
breakfasting alone, I hope ? " 

"Oh, no — ^not this morning; but I'll 
get up in future, and breakfast with 
you, Edgar," 
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"Or perhaps you would rather have 
it in your dressing-room ? I am often 
a good deal taken up with letters. Will 
you mind meeting Marian alone ? Shall 
I take you round to her house, and in- 
troduce you, or will you wait for her 
here ? " 

" I will wait for her here.'* 

"I'm glad to hear you say so — glad 
that you didn't feel called upon to sham 
sentiment about it. [ Well, good-bye, 
dear!" He stooped and kissed her. 
" Take care of yourself." 

She put her hand on his shoulder to 
detain him as she answered — 

" Thank you, Edgar, very much." 
" For what ?" 

"For caring for me so. I like it — 
oh 1 I like it so much — it is new to 



me. 



€C 



My dear girl ! you will have it in 
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your power to do more for me, unless 
you disappoint me greatly, than I ever 
can for you." 

'^How? Tell me." 

" In a thousand ways that you will 
learn in time ; and, eventually, by such 
a marriage as Miss Talbot ought to 
make, and you will easily make." 

" You don't want to get rid of me 
yet ? " she asked, laughing. " I had a 
vision, as I travelled up yesterday, of 
keeping house for you as Ruth Pinch 
did for her brother." 

** And of passing happy hours over the 
construction of a similar pie to that 
immortal one that brought about ^her 
fate,' as you would call it, I suppose ? 
No; you're not the Euth Pinch or 
Dame Burden type of woman, Beatrix 
— thank Heaven for it ! " 

He went away now, laughing and 
I. D 
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nodding to her, gayer at heart and in 
gait than he had heen for years. There 
was something very enlivening to the 
keen young husiness-man in the sight 
of that heautiful girl sitting there, lean- 
ing her elbow on the table, resting her 
chin in her hand — something enlivening 
in the sight of her, and reassuring in 
the recollection that she was his sister. 
He had never had youthful companion- 
ship in his home before. There was a 
fair promise of good refreshing interest 
in the presence of one so full of the 
glory of life as he saw her to be. 

As he went away, he congratulated 
himself heartily. ** She has the best gift 
a woman can have — ^beauty — luckily for 
me,'* he thought ; and then he rejBlected 
with pleasure that Mrs. Lyon would 
soon aid him in bringing that beauty 
well into the light of day. 
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I hope what I have said to her will 
neutralize anything Marian may tell 
her about Blanche; for Mrs. Sutton 
is safe to shoot her little bolt at Miss 
Lyon," he muttered, as he passed clear 
out of the home atmosphere, on his way 
to a very diflFerent one. Then he was 
soon joined by other men, and his mind 
became absorbed in some other tickets 
which he had drawn or might draw in 
the lottery of life. 

He was aware of a sort of exultation 
in his own mind as he went along — an 
exultation that the majority of men 
must experience more or less frequently 
— a sense of there being a great deal to 
be got out of that portion of his life 
which was outside his home. Many of 
his ends could be furthered by his sister 
Beatrix, if her will would go with his — 
many others were utterly beyond, 

D 2 
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entirely above (he almost believed) 
her aid and understanding. 

Additionally, away in the most secret 
corner of his heart, he had an interest 
that no one could share with him — a 
hope that was fitfully bright and fever- 
ishly warm, and that was at once the 
sweetest and most painful element of 
his life — a love that fought with every 
determination and resolve he had ever 
made. 

Up to the present he knew himself 
to be well fenced in from a danger that 
was dear to him ; but in the weakness 
of over-reliance on his own strength, he 
was going to lay down his arms, open 
the gates of the citadel, and let in an 
enemy whom he believed to be uncon- 
scious of her own prowess, and so in- 
nocuous. 

He had given himself a great many 
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beautiful reasons for this rash step; he 
had called it duty towards a too long- 
neglected sister, and earnest desire to 
see her so well brought forward as to 
ensure her own happiness and his ag- 
grandizement in the future. But when 
all the beautiful reasons were given, and 
blindly accepted by himself, the truth 
remained. 

He sighed for the frequent sight of a 
woman who had stamped herself upon 
his soul and made him love her — sighed, 
yearned, thirsted for her presence, though 
he never meant to do more than sun 
himself in it while he could ; and knew 
that when it was withdrawn he should 
perish in the chill which must ensue. 
And the woman he loved was Blanche 
Lyon, for the sake of whose strange 
glances he had secured, at an absurd 
outlay of time, money, and false reason- 
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ing, her mother's services as chaperone 
for his sister. 

The day woi'e itself away rapidly. 
Two o'clock, and the immediate pros- 
pect of Mrs. Sutton's call was upon 
Beatrix before she had learnt the rooms 
and reorganized them, as women with taste 
are sure to want to reorganize what has 
been solely the realm of the upholsterer 
heretofore. Her brother Edgar had 
given her a hint upon the subject of the 
densely-mourning dress, and she had 
taken the hint, and changed it this 
morning for a tight well-fitting one of 
black ' silk, that fell from her waist in 
large folds. 

She had hoped that Lionel would 
have come to help her through the 
ordeal of the first interview with her 
sister Marian ; and, had he done so, 
she had intended taking his opinion 
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about a little ornament or an utter 
absence of it. It was an important 
question, and she gave it much con- 
sideration. Should she wear jet, or plain, 
rather dull gold; or should she abstain 
from either, and rely upon a rigid little 
set of linen collar and cuffs for pro- 
ducing the right effect on this unknown 
sister, Mrs. Sutton, whom she (Beatrix) 
had already taught herself to regard as 
a species of butterfly ? 

It was an inspiration direct from the 
guardian angel of the millinery interest 
which made her fasten herself together 
at the throat and wrists finally with 
dull gold knobs. Eor they suited her; 
and though Mrs. Sutton never liked 
women for looking well, she invariably 
behaved better to them when they did 
so. 

Miss Talbot was not affected to the 
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point of either anxiety or enthusiasm 
by the anticipation of her sister's visit. 
There would be a certain amount of 
interest, the girl felt, in the study a 
lady, against whom Edgar had come out 
of his quiet reserve to warn her, would 
offer. But beyond this curiosity there 
was nothing. Natural affection requires 
more cultivation, perhaps, than any 
other good quality. 

Still Miss Talbot was not insensible to 
the fact of there being a deeper flush on 
her cheeks, and a brighter light in her 
eyes than usual, when the door opened 
and a lady came fluttering in — a lady 
with a small pale fair face, which was 
adorned with half-closed large blue eyes, 
and nut-brown brows and lashes, and a 
pert little delicately turned-up nose, and a 
flexible, refined wide mouth, over which 
the most subtly-sweet smile played. A 
lady with fascination legibly inscribed 
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on every lineament; fascination that 
drugged the reasoning faculties of the 
majority who met her, and deadened 
them to the first keen irresistible im- 
pression of her being a false, treacherous, 
dangerous creature. 

" I am Marian," she said, putting her 
hands out to meet her sister ; ** and I 
am very proud to feel that there can be 
no doubt about your being Trixy/' 

The abbreviation was not a familiar 
one to pretty Mrs. Sutton, but she had 
made up her mind that her sister should 
get spoken about as Trixy Talbot. So 
she uttered the name now as if it had 
been wont to fall glibly off her tongue 
many and many a year ago, in their 
days of guileless innocence and infan- 
tine communion. 

Mrs. Sutton had a shrilly-sweet voice, 
and she had it well under command, 
too. It said little tender things about 
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the joy this reunion with Beatrix af- 
forded her very tenderly; and little 
sad semi-self-reproachful things about 
never having known Beatrix before 
very sadly. After those soft, clear, 
pathetic inflections, Beatrix's voice 
sounded deep and full in her own ears, 
as she answered — 

** Never mind about the non-inter- 
course of the past, Marian; we must 
make up for it in the future. So 
you're married? and I have stupidly 
gone on thinking of you as a mere 
child." 

" I was a mere child when I married," 
Mrs. Sutton replied, with a gorgeous dis- 
regard of the fact of her sister knowing 
very well that she (Marian) had been 
nothing of the kind. "I was a mere 
child when I married, but the five 
years have made me an old woman." 
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She sank her voice as she said it, and 
lowered her head, and seemed to be 
flushing, and struggling with an incli- 
nation to cry. On the whole, she looked 
surprisingly young and innocent, and 
Beatrix settled at once that Edgar ** had 
been very much mistaken." 

" Ah ! you must tell me about Mr. 
Sutton,'' Miss Talbot exclaimed, eagerly. 
The eagerness was as much the result 
of her desire to check Marian's tears as 
it was to know more of the other member 
of her family. 

Marian lifted the graceful head, that 
was covered with black lace and crimson 
roses, and nut-brown hair, in a way that 
rendered it difficult to determine where 
nature ended and art began, and shook 
out a gentle sensitive laugh, by way of 
recovering from the emotion she had 
been displaying. 
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"You will soon see him; he is very 
kind — older than I am, you know. Ed- 
gar has told you about my marriage ? " 

Mrs. Sutton glanced sharply at her 
sister as she asked the question, lower- 
ing her lashes and glinting out through 
them in a way that ought always to 
make the interrogated very careful. 
The only impression it conveyed to Miss 
Talbot was, that her sister was short- 
sighted. 

" No, nothing ; remember, I only came 
to him last night. You tell me about 
your marriage, yourself, Marian ; I shall 
like to hear it ? " 

"Better than I shall like to tell it, 
perhaps," Mrs. Sutton answered, softly, 
with a saintly and resigned expression 
flitting over her variable face. She 
looked now like a Madonna, Beatrix 
thought — a Madonna in rich grey velvet 
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and sables, and with a piquant turn-up 
nose, but still a Madonna. The girl's 
sympathies were aroused, her kind heart 
went out in a wave of pity for the pos- 
sible sorrow so gently borne. 

" Marian 1 only tell me what it will 
be pleasant for you to tell," she said, 
quickly; and Marian had to turn her 
head aside as she smiled over Miss 
Talbot's graphically-expressed power of 
being easily deceived. 

" Then I shall tell you nothing of my 
marriage or the manner of it," Mrs. 
Sutton said, presently, bringing her head 
round again, with a little air of making 
the best of things that was " eminently 
well-bred," Beatrix thought. "I can't 
bring it as a sacrifice, certainly, for I 
did it with my eyes wide open; but I 
was very young, and didn't know what 
I was undertaking to endure, and Ed- 
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gar — but I must be careful how I speak 
of Edgar to you.*' 

Beatrix leant forward in her chair, and 
clasped her hands together, and wrung 
them hard in a small excitement. 

" Yes, you must be careful," she said, 
ringing out her words with a bright, 
proud decision, that Mrs. Sutton (for 
all her subtle inflections) never knew. 
"You must be careful — if Edgar has 
been to blame, don't blame him to me ; 
let me love him without a shadow of 
doubt. He has been the one to bring 
me back to my own — my own must not 
set me against him in ever so small a 
degree." 

" Oh, Trixy 1 set you against him ; 
would I do it ? Why, I shrink from 
doing what would be the greatest com- 
fort to me — talking over things with 
another woman — a sister — because I 
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won't say a word about Edgar that might 
possibly make you think him less^ kind 
than I'd like you to think him." 

" Marian 1 " 

It was only one word. But Beatrix 
Talbot uttered it, and Marian Sutton 
heard it, and both these women had a 
marvellous power of expressing and un- 
derstanding. There was reproach and 
condemnation for the invidious onslaught 
on a brother in the single word which 
the one sister said to the other. And 
aU the reproach and condemnation was 
meant and felt. 

"Then don't ask me a word about 
my marriage," Mrs. Sutton replied; 
"but put on your bonnet and come 
out for a drive with me. "What has 
Edgar said to you about your milliner, 
and the thousand other people you must 
see at once ? '* 
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" Nothing" Beatrix answered laughing. 
"I don't want anything. Thanks to 
everybody's goodness in letting me keep 
what was left to poor mamma, I don't 
come to Edgar in rags and tatters." 

" Nothing 1 he has said nothing ! 
how very inconsiderate of him. I sup- 
pose though he relied on me to direct 
you. You might just as well be in rags 
and tatters, as far as your dress is con- 
cerned, dear ; a fact of which you might 
have remained happily unconscious had 
you stayed in the country, but to which 
you cannot be blind now you are in 
town. We will go to my dressmaker as 
we come home from the Park. Hortense 
will bless me for bringing you to her; 
you are just the figure to do her credit. 
You had better take some money with 
you." 

Mrs. Sutton uttered this last sentence 
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quite with an air of its being an * after- 
thought. 

"You are sure to see so many things 
you will want/' she said in an explana- 
tory tone; "so many little things at 
shops where I am not known. How- 
ever, if it is not convenient, my purse is 
at your service.'' 

This last speech was a bold stroke of 
consummate diplomacy. It advertised 
Mrs. Sutton's generosity at the same 
time that it gauged Miss Talbot's means. 
Nor was it altogether false. Marian's 
purse was vvery much at her sister's 
service, more especially as there was 
nothing in it. 

" Thanks — many of them — but I have 
my last quarter's allowance," Trixy re- 
plied. So Mrs. Sutton advised her to 
take some of it, "say twenty pounds,'* 
and Miss Talbot took it. 

I. E 
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"We are not likely to see many peo- 
ple I know in the Park now/' Mrs. 
Sutton said, as they fell in with the 
thin string of carriages — the speech 
might have been made with equal truth 
at any time of year; but this Beatrix 
did not know, and so it sounded in her 
ears as if all Mrs. Sutton's friends and 
acquaintances were away at their respec- 
tive country-houses, which was precisely 
the way Mrs. Sutton wished it to sound 
— ^" so we will only just drive round and 
look at the Eow (you ride?), and then 
it wUl be time to go to Hortense." 

The Row was deserted, consequently 
Beatrix neither was nor seemed to be 
impressed by it. 

" What a dull place to waste one's time 
on horseback in," she said, leaning for- 
ward to look up the vista, that is un- 
questionably more striking in June than 
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in January. "If I ride, it will not be 

there." 

Mrs. Sutton laughed. " My dear Trixy, 

if you ride it will be there, and nowhere 
else.'' 

« Why ? '' 

" Because Edgar will not consider your 
riding there a waste of time, and you will 
soon learn that Edgar's wishes are not to 
be disregarded." 

Mrs. Sutton sighed as she finished, and 
held her throat straight, and bent her 
head slightly on one side, and looked 
altogether as if she spoke from sorrowful 
experience. Beatrix began to develop 
uneasy sensations of doubt respecting the 
possible mode by which Edgar had 
brought about the excellent marriage of 
his eldest sister, whose fate seemed not 
altogether shadowless. 

Even while she was thinking this, Mrs. 

E 2 
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Sutton pulled the check-string, and gave 
the order, "Madame Hortense's/* in a 
tinkling tone ; and as they neared Bond 
Street, where Hortense, the Muse of 
Eashion, dwelt, Marian's spirits rose 
visibly, until Beatrix hoped that Mr. 
Sutton was not so bad as she had first 
feared. 

" Tou will excuse me for dragging you 
away from the Park so soon, will you 
not?'* Mrs. Sutton asked, as they as- 
cended to the audience-chamber of the 
clever little Frenchwoman who had 
gained the reputation of giving an unmis- 
takable "air" to any dress which she 
deigned to take into her little wiry, 
brown hands. "Tou will, I know," 
Mrs. Sutton added, "when I tell you 
that I have been in terror the whole 
time about address that Mr. Sutton will 
have me wear to-morrow night. If it 
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is not finished, I shall not dare to face 
him." 

" Why not ? " Beatrix asked, wonder- 

ingly. 

"I can hardly explain: well, I will 
be frank with you, as it is my nature 
to be with every one. He will ask me 
why Hortense did not exert herself to 
finish it; and I shall have to tell him 
that Hortense does not make efforts un- 
less her account is kept very close." 

Then Hortense came in, and, after 
much conversation carried on between 
Mrs. Sutton and the dressmaker, in a 
low tone in a corner, Marian returned 
to Beatrix, who was at the far-off end 
of the room, and said, meekly — 

" Come along, dear," and sighed, 

"Is your dress to be ready?" Trixy 
whispered. 

" Oh, no ! " Mrs. Sutton answered. 
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aloud. " She says if I could give her 
twenty pounds" (Beatrix's hand was 
in her pocket in an instant) ; " but I 
cannot, and she knows it." 

"Marian, do oblige me." Miss Tal- 
bot's voice, and manner, and blush, 
were all strongly indicative of her de- 
sire that her sister should avail herself 
of the contents of the purse so eagerly 
extended. Mrs. Sutton hesitated; then 
took the purse and hand together, and 
clasped them affectionately, and said 
that she '^ really could not — unless Trixy 
was quite sure " 

Trixy was quite sure of everything that 
might conduce to the speedy surrender- 
ing of her money to her sister. Her 
arguments were overwhelming, and pre- 
vailed. She had nine or ten pounds 
more at home ; she wanted nothing her- 
self; it would make her miserable to 



i 
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think that Marian should risk her hus- 
band's anger, when a little confidence 
in her sister's wish to help her would 
avert it. Mrs, Sutton was amenable to 
reason. She accepted the loan, and once 
more with Hortense retired to settle the 
delicate business out of earshot. 

The subject of their conversation 
would have been puzzling to Trixy, 
had she heard it. It was to the follow- 
ing effect : — *^ Now, look here, Hor- 
tense," the lady began, in an animated 
whisper, crumpling up the notes and 
handing them to the dressmaker, ^^ here 
are twenty pounds; you are sure the 
seven yards will be enough ? '* 

The seven yards would make the 
dress an object which Madame Hortense 
could view with pleasure when she de- 
livered it up to its possessor; but with- 
out that lace (at three pounds a yard) 
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it would have been a thing that it 
would have cost her anguish to send 
home. But, about the pound that 
Madame Sutton could not pay now ? 

Mrs, Sutton's voice was a little less 
sweet than usual, as she denounced the 
exacting deity of dress ^*as a dreadful 
screw." "Put it on to the bill; of 
course it will be paid." 

" But when ? " 

" Oh ! soon — directly. Consider how 
much of my money you have had, and 
do not distress me for it, there is a 
good creature. Besides, I have brought 
you a charming new customer; my sis- 
ter will have more to waste on you than 
I ever have had." 

" Would the young lady give an order 
now ? " 

" Mrs. Sutton felt sure that the young 
lady would do so ;" ajid forthwith Bea- 
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trix was fallen upon suavely by Madame 
Hortense, and sweetly by Marian, and 
entreated for " her own sake," and, more 
important still, for the sake of pleasing 
her brother Edgar, to order such a dress 
as would not distort her figure, which 
Hortense hastened to assure her was 
superb. 

" It must be quite plain black silk 
then," she said, laughing, as she rose 
up and prepared to pass a perilous time 
under the hands of Hortense. Then, 
when she had been fitted, and so brought 
into a proper state of subjection, she 
was casually informed that the dress 
would be from ten to fifteen pounds ; 
and her face burnt as she saw Marian 
lift her delicate brows in contemptuous 
astonishment at the start of annoyance 
which she (Beatrix) had been unable 
to repress at the sound of the sum. 
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"I do not think I shall deal much 
with your Hortense, Marian," Miss 
Talbot said, as they rode away from the 
dressmaker's door. And Marian an- 
swered, with an accent of self-re- 
proach — 

" If I had not borrowed that money 
of you, you would not have this feel- 
ing, Trixy." 

" Well, perhaps not," Trixy replied, 
honestly; "because, you see, I should 
then have been able to pay for the dress 
I do not want ; and now I shall not be 
able to do it unless Edgar " 

" Por my sake, do not say a word to 
Edgar about lending it to me," Mrs. 
Sutton exclaimed, piteously. " He would 
be harsh, and tell my husband, and 
then " 

Mrs. Sutton shuddered, and stopped ; 
and the shudder and silence were more 
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eloquent than any spoken words could 
have been. 

" Indeed I will not, Marian," Miss 
Talbot said, heartily ; "do rely upon 
me." 

And Mrs. Sutton recovered her spirits 
again, promised to do so, and changed the 
topic by asking — 

"How do you like the idea of the 
Lyons coming to live with you?" 

"The Lyons? Am I to have more 
than one duenna ? " Miss Talbot asked. 

" Oh I Edgar has not mentioned Blanche 
Lyon to you, then ? " 

Marian smiled significantly, and gave 
her head a little shake, as if Edgar's 
reticence on the point had been clearly 
foreseen by her. 

" No, not a word ; is she Mrs. Lyon's 
daughter ? " 

"Yes," Mrs. Sutton answered; and 
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the large blue eyes that she had kept half 
closed all day opened suddenly, and a 
light darted out from them — the cold, 
clear, pitiless light of hatred. "Yes; 
Blanche is Mrs. Lyon's daughter, and a 
precious pair they are. Edgar will tne 
the day he brought them into his house ; 
but he would never forgive me for saying 
it to you, so you must keep that secret 
also for me, Trixy; and now we will 
speak of ple^santer things. You all 
(Lionel too) are to dine with us to- 
morrow night. Is not Lionel charming ?" 

" He is, indeed," Trixy answered, with 
a certain feeling of Lionel being the only 
sure footing she had in the family. " I 
long to see his paintings." 

Mrs. Sutton laughed. " I long to see 
one, and that is a portrait of myself that 
I want him to paint for the Academy this 
year; but he is only my brother, and 
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does not seem anxious to undertake a 
task that other men have begged for as a 
boon." 

"Why did you refuse, if any one of them 
could have done it well?" Trixy asked. 
There was something, it was hard to 
determine whether it was sublime or 
ridiculous, in the intense air of vanity 
with which Mrs. Sutton had made the 
assertion about the begging and the 
boon. 

" Why did I refuse ? Because I am 
obliged to be so careful, Trixy. I often 
wish I hs^d been born old, and ugly, and 
unattractive, and then, perhaps, I might 
h^ve. known a little peace." 

Then the carriage stopped in Victoria 
Street ; and after depositing Miss Talbot, 
the victim to her own youth, beauty, and 
attra(Otions, roUeil softly away home, 
where wq shall follow her. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FALSE DIPLOMACY. 



fTlHE house to which Mrs. Sutton was 
driven after leaving her sister, was a 
handsome, tall, heavily-porticoed house, 
out at South Kensington, just opposite 
to the harren wilderness where the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 stood. The size and situa- 
tion of the house spoke of wealth— so did 
the carriage and dress of its mistress, and 
the number and orderliness of her ser- 
vants — so did the interior arrangements 
and furniture. They all spoke of wealth, 
but of wealth not long possessed — of 
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wealth that had not come by inheri- 
tance; everything was terribly fresh — 
there was the glitter of recently-made 
gold about it all. 

It was nearly six o'clock when Mrs. 
Sutton walked into her house, and after 
looking at the cards and letters on the 
hall table, and selecting three or four 
of the latter for private perusal, asked 
if the master was come home yet ? On 
being told yes, she went on to a room 
behind the hall, and into the presence 
of her husband. 

He was lying back in a large arm- 
chair before the fire when she entered, 
but he got up at her approach, and 
pushed it back a little, for her to take 
a lower and more comfortable one by 
his side. Standing up and smiling a 
welcome to a woman whom he wor- 
shipped, Mr. Sutton was seen at his 
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best. What that best was shall be told 

briefly. 

He was a short, thick-set man, with 
a large fat florid face, surmounted by 
a quantity of smoothly-brushed straight 
yellow-brown hair. His forehead was 
broad and strong over the brows, and 
his eyes were of a cool, steady grey, 
that would have betokened something 
like fixedness of purpose and strength 
of will had they not been contradicted 
by the loose expression of a large un- 
wieldy mouth. He had been many 
things before he became a successful 
speculator. But under every phase he 
himself truthfully averred that he had 
never been mean or dishonourable ; and 
Marian added that he never had been 
and never would be a gentleman. 

Indeed, at the first glance, all the 
conditions which must be fulfilled be- 
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fore a man has a right to that proudest 
word of all, " gentleman," stamped upon 
him, were wanting in Mark Sutton. 
The son of a small country-town trades- 
man, without a classical education, the 
trick of manner, or the gracious gift of 
a good appearence, he belonged clearly 
and unalterably to the people. Yet for 
all that he had worked his way up 
steadily to dine with princes (only at 
civic feasts, certainly), and to be the 
husband of a beautiful, refined, well- 
bred woman, who never suffered him 
to forget that she was a Talbot. 

" Well, my Marian ! " he said, taking 
her hand kindly as she seated herself. 
** You have been to your sister ; what do 
you think of the stranger ? " 

It was a habit of his to put what he 
knew to be the case in the form of an 
assertion to his wife when questioning 
I. F 
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her about her daily path. If he seemed 
to be sure of a thin? lifarian iras under 
less temptation to tell a storr about it. 
TTnder "less temptation," but still not 
entirelv firee firom it. For the faiseina- 
tion of falsehood was stronglr upon 
Mrs. Sutton, and she rarelv told the 
truth — nerer when she could avoid doing 
so. 

"Tes; I have been with her at 
Edgar's all the time, Mark," she an- 
swered, brightly. " She is reiy pretty 
now. When I hare polished her up 
a little she will be very perfect. I gave 
up my whole afternoon to her, instead 
of going to Hortense, as I intended." 

Mr. Sutton checked the exclamation 
of "THiat was your carriage doing at 
Hortense's door, then, when I saw 
it ? " Marian would not hare been 
much discomfited by his saying it^ but 
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he would have been pained to discomfit 
her ever so little. Her mendacity was 
a disease in his eyes, to be treated ten- 
derly. 

"I have seen Edgar this afternoon; 
he seems to have made very considerate 
plans for his sister's comfort." 

Mrs. Sutton shrugged her shoulders. 

"He will be sure to make a great 
parade about all he does; and he will 
be equally sure not to make a single 
plan that does not materially conduce 
to his own comfort. It is a most pain- 
ful thing to have to say of one's brother, 
but I must say it — Edgar is selfish to 
his heart's core." 

Mr. Sutton having heard the same 
remark made before, paid little atten- 
tion to it. Now Edgar Talbot had made 
the mistake, not of finding Marian out 
more frequently than any one else, but 

p 2 
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of letting her feel that he had done 
so. 

^^He tells me that she will go into 
society under Mrs. Lyon's auspices." 

"Yes; and she is a regular old sol- 
dier. Trixy will go into society under 
Mrs. Lyon's auspices, in order that 
Edgar naay have a decent excuse for 
making a fool of himself under the aus- 
pices of Miss Lyon. His consideration 
for his sister does not carry him £eur 
enough to provide her with pocket- 
money. Fortunately, this afternoon, I 
was able to tell her my purse was at 
her disposal; which obliges me," she 
added, rapidly, leaning caressingly over 
Mark Sutton's stout arm, ^'to come to 
you to replenish it — ^will you?" 

She spoke in a little coaxing, winning 
way, that, strangely enough, sounded 
very sweet in the ears of the man she 
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aHdressed. The conviction that there 
was a false ring in that silver bell-like 
voice scarcely tainted the pleasure he 
felt in her deeming it worth while to 
use dulcet tones to him. 

" Will I ? Wouldn't I give my heart's 
blood for you?" he said, rising up, un- 
locking a drawer in his writing-table, 
and taking out a cheque-book. "How 
much do you want, Marian ? — a hun- 
dred?" 

Now, a hundred pounds was but as 
a drop in the ocean of Mrs. Sutton's 
debts; but it would quiet Hortense, 
and Hortense was the one whose claim 
had been brought forward most ur- 
gently of late. So now she checked 
the sneer, that was almost on her lips, 
at what she considered the meanness of 
the low-born man whose duty and privi- 
lege it was to pay for the faults and 
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follies of his well-born wife — checked 
the sneer, and developed a smile of 
gratitude. 

*' A hundred will be magnificent ! I 
shall be able to make up Edgar's short- 
comings to Trixy now, thanks to your 
generosity.'* 

Then she took the cheque, and folded 
it away leisurely in her portmonnaie; 
and he watched each graceful, languid, 
indifferent gesture, with a proud delight 
in the woman who used them being his 
own. 

She went away to dress for dinner 
soon after that, and presently came 
down and placed herself opposite to 
him at the table, set off in a way that 
struck even him — little as the tradi- 
tions of his youth had taught him of 
any form of beauty. She wore the last 
birthday present he had made her — 
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a black velvet dress cut square, with 
sleeves that just reached the elbow, 
and with both neck and sleeves richly 
trimmed with Mechlin lace. There was 
lace fastened with a diamond pin on 
her soft brown hair, too, and her fingers 
glittered with jewels. 

"Why, Marian 1 how splendid you 
are," he exclaimed. 

She laughed, and said, "Tes — she 
knew he was going out to meet a 
man on business at his club, directly 
after dinner, so she had made herself 
look as well as she could while he was 
with her.'* 

He looked so fondly at her by way 
of reply, and still his face fell, for he 
knew she was not giving him her real 
reasons for the richness with which she 
had arrayed herself. There was some- 
thing behind that fair seeming of con- 
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jugal consideration. What was it ? and 
how could he avert any ill consequences 
that might ensue from it to her? 

" You expect friends this evening, per- 
haps, dear?" He always gave her a 
chance of saving herself, and standing 
well before herself and the world and 
him — this man, who had sprung from 
the mud, and who had, as she was wont 
to declare, "none of the instincts of 
a gentleman." He always gave her a 
chance — it was the grief of his life that 
she so seldom availed herself of it. 

She lifted her fair face innocently 
towards him. 

" No, I do not, Mark," she said. " I 
shall read while you're away ; and you 
will not be late, will you ? " 

** I am not going at all to-night," he 
answered, averting his eyes from hers, in 
order that she might not see that he read 
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the chagrin she could not conceal, skilful 
adept in deceit as she was. Then Mrs. 
Sutton lowered her spirits suddenly, and 
the dinner came to a conclusion amidst 
thickest gloom. 

It was not late, only about half-past nine 
o'clock, when the lady was roused from 
the comer of the little couch on which 
she had settled herself, by the announce- 
ment of "Mr. Lionel Talbot and Mr. 
Bathurst,*' and she was just gracefully 
welcoming the latter, when Lioners ex- 
clamation of " Ah ! Sutton, I am very 
glad to find you at home ; Marian told 
me you were out to-night," betrayed to 
Marian that she was found out again in 
a superfluous story. 

" But I was persuaded to stay and see 
you,*' Mr. Sutton replied, calmly; and 
then, glad to find that it was no worse, 
that one of the guests for whom she had 
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elaborately prepared herself was her own 
brother and his great favourite, Lionel 
Talbot, Mr. Sutton resigned himself to 
the ungenial office of mating his house 
agreeable to Mr. Bathurst, a man with 
whom he had not an idea in common. 

Erank Bathurst was the last person in 
the world who would have been selected, 
by people who are fond of pairing others 
according to their own tastes, as the 
friend of Lionel Talbot. It is true that 
they both loved the same things, but 
they loved in such a widely-different way, 
that the manner of their worship ought 
to have sundered their souls more effec- 
tually than if each had bent before another 
shrine, and was a bigot about every other 
form of faith. 

Prank Bathurst had been left lord of 
himself and ten thousand a year when he 
was only nineteen, and, in defiance of the 
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bard's decision to the contrary, he had not 
found it a heritage of woe. He was a 
painter and a musician, and he spread 
out the power his money gave him in all 
directions, like a polypus, in order to find 
the means to further the aim he had, 
namely, to attain perfection and gain a 
name in both these arts. 

He had birth and place ; he was known 
as a man of fashion and cultivation — his 
good looks were a sure passport to the 
favour of every man and woman on whom 
he turned his handsome face ; and it was 
not enough for him. He sighed to write 
some notes that should thrill some world 
where Verdi was not cherished— to paint 
a picture that should tell some noble 
story ; nobly to do something good, and 
grand, and, above all, true. 

Above all, true ! In his doubt of this 
aspiration being the most sincere one of 
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his heart was to be found the sole alloy 
to Prank Bathurst's happiness in life and 
faith in himself. Ardently as he was set 
upon achieving something lofty, he was 
equally ardent in the intensity of his 
desire that success should wait upon his 
worthy merits. 

To do good unseen was quite enough 
in art for Lionel Talbot, to whom public 
applause meant only what it was worth ; 
but it was not enough for the brilliant 
young man already so favoured by fortune 
and nature. He wanted not only to 
deserve, but to command, the verbal 
laurels which are hung over every ac- 
knowledged victor's brow. He was ear- 
nest and unceasing in his efforts to attain 
what he desired — unresting in pursuit of 
every ennobling influence — unhasting and 
careful in the way in which he brought 
those influences to bear upon his ends. 
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So far as the manner of his means went 
he was a true artist ; but in the motive 
there was the germ of a flaw. He was 
over-ambitious : worse still, he was desi- 
rous that the realization of his ambition 
should become a well-known fact. 

The two men had east in their lots 
together for awhile, and were working in 

a studio in Prank Bathurst's house, in the 
bright Bayswater air; working unremit- 
tingly each after his kind, Bathurst at a 
great picture that absorbed him — " The 
Battle of the Bards " — a picture into 
which he had " thrown all his strength " 
he firmly believed, and which he loved 
and looked forward to as to a thing that 
should make him of great account ho- 
nestly in the realms of art ; and Lionel 
Talbot at a small piece of canvas — small, 
at least, in comparison with that which 
Frank was covering with frightened 
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beauties and frantic bards — on which was 

represented waves in half a gale of wind, 

with the moonlight on them. He had 

learnt to know and love his model well 

down on the wild Cornish coast — the 

beauty of it had gone into his soul. So 

he painted it, without giving a thought 

to the contemptuous overlooking it would 

be sure to receive at the eyes of the 

eager votaries of art on the first of May. 

It was the first time Mrs. Sutton had 
seen the man whom she emphatically 

declared to be Lionel's only respectable 
friend. She had persuaded her brother 
to bring Mr. Bathurst, under a promise 
of showing him a certain quaint old line 
engraving of some scene of courtly con- 
fusion, which seemed to have much in 
common with the one Mr. Bathurst was 
striving to depict from " Tannhaiiser." 
" Prom what you tell me of the group- 
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ing, Lionel, it must be very similar to an 
engraving I have/* she had said the day 
before, after listening — without attending 
— to what Lionel had said relative to 
the composition of his friend's picture, 
" I shall be happy to show it to Mr. 
Bathurst, if you will bring him to see it." 

" I could take it to him to-day," Lionel 
had suggested. 

"That, unfortunately, I cannot allow 
you to do : it is in a portfolio that Mr. 
Sutton prizes highly. No ; Mr. Bathurst 
must come here if you want him to 
see it." 

Then she had invited him for the fol- 
lowing evening, appending to the invita- 
tion her regret that Mr. Sutton would 
be unavoidably absent. And so they had 
come, as has been seen, and the engraving 
proved, on inspection, to be a snare and 
a delusion, as far as the faintest possible 
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resemblance between it and the grouping 
of Mr. Bathurst's picture was concerned. 

But, as she said, her '^stupid mistake 
promised to be the basis of an agreeable 
acquaintance/* for Mr. Bathurst pledged 
himself to make one of the family party 
which was to diue at Mr. Sutton's the 
following day. 

*'Only a quiet little dinner, given in 
honour of the return among us of my 
sister, Miss Talbot,'* she explained. 

And even while she was saying it 
she made up her mind that she would 
not do as she had intended doing 
before she knew that Mr. Bathurst 
would be with them — go round to 
Victoria Street in the morning, and 
suggest a charming toilette for Trixy, in 
order that Trixy might tell Edgar how 
considerate Marian was, and possibly 
induce Edgar to feel that he had been 
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unwise in not trusting Miss Talbot's 
future in her married sister's hands. 

But it is time that Miss Lyon should 
come forward. 



I. a 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BLANCHE. 

" "TiENBIGH Street, Belgravia," was 
the address which Mrs. Lyon 
gave to all such correspondents as she 
desired to hear from. Her letters would 
have reached her a post or two sooner 
had she surrendered the truth, and per- 
mitted " Pimlico " to appear upon the 
envelopes. But "Belgravia'' looked 
better, and Mrs. Lyon saw great cause 
for studying the look of things still. 

"Denbigh Street, Belgravia, is my 
temporary abode, while my daughter is 
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staying in the country," she had been 
saying in reply to all inquiries as to either 
her house or her child during the last six 
months. But now Blanche was coming 
back to her, a change was about to be 
made ; and Mrs. Lyon was glancing for- 
ward hopefully to a time when lodgings, 
and difficulties about dinners— an over- 
whelming sense of utter inability to keep 
" litter " in the background — and " her- 
self " should be on less familiar terms. 

Miss Lyon was expected home to 
dinner. She was to arrive in town a few 
days after Miss Talbot, and to be told on 
her arrival of the plans that had been 
formed for Miss Talbot's welfare. Mrs. 
Lyon was to be the communicant ; and 
Mrs. Lyon, at the moment of her in- 
troduction into these pages, was looking 
forward tremblingly to her task. 

She was a middle-aged, neutral-tinted 

g2 
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woman, who had always foand herself 
less well placed in the world than she had 
confidently expected to be, and who yet, 
withal, had never expected much. She 
had gone through life obeying mild im- 
pulses that invariably tended to convey 
her further from fortune, and all the 
deUghts appertaining thereunto, than she 
had been before. Yet all her reverses, 
aU her never-ending dedinings upon some 
position still lower than the one she had 
before occupied, had been powerless to 
wrinkle her brow, or deepen the lines 
round the softly-moulded lips that had 
never been known to utter a severe or a 
sensible sentence. 

The nearest approach to a firown that 
her brows had ever known was upon them 
now, as she sat between the table and 
the fireplace, awaiting her daughter's 
advent. She was sorely perplexed and 
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annoyed about two or three things. The 
chief. one was a message that had been 
brought up wordily from the kitchen to 
the effect that, if Mrs. Lyon did not have 
her chicken up now that it was ready, it 
would be burnt to a cinder. 

"It may be brought up the instant 
Miss Lyon arrives — not before," she had 
answered, almost deprecatingly ; and then 
she had gone on to explain to the 
servant, whose usual manner was one of 
insolence, tastefully enlivened by fami- 
liarity, that, **Now Miss Lyon was 
coming, things must be different : they 
really must, for Miss Lyon was most 
particular." 

Presently Miss Lyon came. She was 
heard giving directions about her lug- 
gage in the hall ; then she came running 
upstairs, and her mother advanced half- 
way to the door to meet her, and then 
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fell back to alter the situation of a salt- 
cellar, and then faltered forward again, 
and finally involved herself with the door 
handle just as Blanche was coming into 
the room : involved herself in such a way, 
that some lace on her sleeve caught in 
the key, and brought it to the floor with 
a clatter that bewildered her, and pre- 
vented her seeing Blanche's outstretched 
hand, and face bent down to kiss her. 

While Mrs. Lyon was extricating her- 
self, and explaining how it came to pass 
that the key should have fallen at this 
juncture, and calling to "hasten dinner " 
in a tone that was unintentionally 
petulant by reason of her anxiety to 
make her daughter comfortable at once, 
Blanche swept on into the full light of 
the lamp, and stood by the fire, looking 
back half impatiently, half laughingly. 
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upon the confusion her entrance had 
caused. 

The light of the lamp had never fallen 
on a brighter beauty than this one. She 
had a face that was flashing, thoughtful, 
cloudy, smiling, in such rapid succession 
that it appeared to be at once. No ex- 
pression had a long life in her eyes, no 
smile, and no reason for it, more than a 
temporary abode on her lip and in her 
heart. 

There was about her that magic of 
luminous darkness which characterized 
Edgar Allen Poe's genius. The sheen on 
each wave of her lustrous ruddy-tipped 
dark hair ; the quickly dilating pupil of 
her great black-lashed grey eyes; the 
line that came from nervous agitation 
or anxious thought across her rather 
low, square, clever brow ; the quick, clear 
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tones that never lost their cultivation; 
the lithe movement that was never 
lounging; the rapid gesture that was 
always refined — all spoke of suppressed 
fire — all made one marvel at her being 
the daughter of her mother. 

Bounded, but fine-drawn in figure, 
lacking in those large proportions whidi 
made Beatrix Talbot such a glorious type 
of woman, but with a grace that was all 
her own, and that was inferior to none ; a 
grace that clothed each action, making it 
seem the fitting thing to do ; a grace that 
came firom perfect proportion, and ficmn 
an artistic appreciation of all the power 
perfect proportion gives. A woman — ^in 
a word — ^possessed of that most ** gor- 
geous doak for all deficiencks'' — an 
inimitable manner. 

How splendidly she stood the test of 
the strong light after the long day's 
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travel I Standing there, her hands in her 
muff still ; her hat on her head ; one well- 
bred, high-instepped little foot lifted up 
to the top bar, to the detriment of the 
shapely boot that covered it; her long 
drapery falling away in graceful folds; 
and her little delicately-pointed nose and 
chin held aloft in laughing contempt for 
the chaos she had created — Blanche 
Lyon looked well worth any man's love, 
and any woman's envy. 

It had been her portion to have much 
of both. Men had wooed her warmly, 
and still something had always come 
between the wooing and the actual satis- 
factory winning towards which all wooing 
should tend. She had been very often 
loved, and very often left. Whether the 
fault was the lover's, or hers, or Pate's, 
it was hard to tell. The fault was, and 
was a bitter one— bitter to her mother. 
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and to such of her relations as felt the 
bright beauty to be a responsibility so 
long as she remained unmarried, but not 
bitter to Blanche herself. 

There had always been something 
wanting on the part of herself or the 
other to make the union fit. Unless that 
something could have been supplied, the 
chasm the want of it made was accepted 
by Blanche as an inevitable, and not very 
much to be regretted, thing. She often 
told herself that a thorough heart-searing 
would be welcome, as a distraction to the 
many minor ills by which she had been 
surrounded ever since she had grown up 
into the capability of seeing the folly of 
things, and feeling strongly about them. 

It seemed many a long year ago since 
this capability first became hers, for 
Blanche Lyon's perceptive faculties de- 
veloped early, and she was three-and- 
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twenty when her interest in the set of 
events which go to the making of this 
story commenced. The rough side of life 
had been the one on which her baby eyes 
opened, and it had never been smoothed 
for her up to the present date. 

Once upon a time her father had been 
a gentleman of considerable property in 
the "West of England, but that time had 
been long past when Blanche came into 
the world most inopportunely, adding to 
expenses that Mr. Lyon found already 
far exceeded his receipts, and making the 
delicate, vacillating, neutral-tinted woman 
he had married more delicate, vacillating, 
and generally unendurable than she had 
been before. 

It was a sorry home for anything so 
bright as she was, that in which little 
Blanche Lyon grew up. Her father took 
to the evil courses to which men of strong 
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passions, wavering minds, small means, 
and few interests, are apt to take. He 
drank and gambled, and was miscella- 
neously gay in a way that soon degraded 
him out of the ranks of the order to 
which he belonged by right of birth. 
Then his wife reproached him, and la- 
mented, and so goaded him along the 
lower road faster than he would other- 
wise have travelled, and the atmosphere 
of their home was one of black, bitter 
discontent and gloom, that was never 
brightened by one ray of approving con- 
science. 

Yet in this ungenial atmosphere, in this 
sad grace-abandoned home, the girl grew 
and thrived, mentally and physically. 
Gradually she came to take a sort of 
command of the household, to regulate 
and refine it a little, and to force the 
semblance of peace, at least, to hang 
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around it. Long years of gross neglect 
on the one side, and of feeble reproaches 
and furious jealousies on the other, had 
weakened the always slender tie that 
existed between the husband and wife to 
the point of dissolution. 

The marriage had not been one of love, 
nor had respect, or convenience, or sym- 
pathy brought it about. They had mar- 
ried because Mr. Lyon, then a young 
debonair man, had taken too much cham- 
pagne at a hunt-ball one night, and under 
the influence of the same, had seen some 
charm which did not exist in the daughter 
of one of the professional men of the 
town where the festivities were going on. 

Bather for the sake of avoiding the 
necessity for making an unsteady pro- 
gress across the room in search of another 
partner, than from any feeling of prefer- 
ence for Miss PuUeyne, Arthur Lyon 
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danced with her many times in succes- 
sion, and kept by her side in the intervals. 
What he said, or why he said it, he never 
had the remotest idea; but that he did 
say something, and that Miss Pulleyne 
was satisfied with his reasons for the 
speech, may be gathered from the fact 
of Mr. Pulleyne calling on him in the 
morning before the nausea consequent 
on the previous night's dissipation had 
passed off, and mildly, but firmly, making 
it manifest to him that he must consider 
himself engaged to marry Miss Pulleyne, 
or be considered a defaulter from the 
code of honour by all Miss PuUeyne's 
friends and relations. 

The alternative was not a very pain- 
ful one to the young man, who had a 
strong element of defiance in his nature. 
He would have braved the outraged feel- 
ings of the whole Pulleyne family, root 
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and branch) without hesitation, had he 
had any stronger motive for doing so 
than mere indifference to the daughter of 
the house. But indifference was not a 
sufficiently active feeling to make him do 
anything definite that might be adverse 
to the interests of the one towards whom 
he felt it. 

It seemed to him that there would be 
less cause for exertion, less call for ex- 
planation, if he married the girl than if 
he refused to do so. No other woman 
had any place in his heart, so Arthur 
Lyon allowed himself to drift into matri- 
mony without even the semblance of love 
for his wife, or the semblance of curiosity 
as to whether she loved him or not. 

Por a few years the house was kept up 
in a free, open, roughly-hospitable, un- 
comfortable way — a way that involved 
the expenditure of a great deal of money 
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and that kept the whole establishment in 
a chronic state of confusion. Mrs. Lyon 
went wafting along with the tide of folly, 
often enjoying it, often bewailing it, 
oftener still weakly suflfering herself to 
be submerged by it; but never once at- 
tempting to turn it. 

When things were at their worst she 
would weep at her husband, and though 
her tears were but a drop in the ocean 
that eventually engulfed him, there was 
some truth in the man's declaration that 
he might have breasted it but for those 
readily flowing reproaches. 

Meantime, while things were tending 
towards the worst — which was the selling 
of his property and the reduction of the 
family to live on the liberality of an old 
uncle of Arthur Lyon's — a little girl had 
been born — the Blanche of these pages. 
She grew into a comprehension of the 
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state of things surrounding her very ra- 
pidly ; it seemed to Arthur Lyon that it 
was but the " other day" he had tossed 
her in long clothes when she advanced 
her own opinion on a measure he pro- 
posed taking, and stood out against 
his. 

This measure was nothing less than 
the total separation of the girl from her 
family. The old uncle had fallen sick — 
sick of life that had lasted till none loved 
him — sick of being served by those who 
gave such services as they were paid for, 
but never a tender tone or look. He was 
a selfish old man — it ran in the Lyon 
blood to be selfish — and he was true to 
his race in that respect to the last. He 
had liked women about him all his life. 
He liked them for their pretty ways and 
their self-sacrificial power. But now he 
was old, and women stood afar from him, 

I. H 
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SO he wailed out a plaint to the nephew 
he supported to the eflfeet that he was 
deserted and left to die alone, and his 
nephew, who shrank himself from the 
society of the old sensualist, said that 
" Blanche should come and cheer him up 
if she would.*' 

It was merely sagacious on the father's 
part to add this clause, for Blanche had a 
will of her own. 

" If he were ill I'd go and tend him," 
she said, with her hright face in a flame 
when the plan was proposed to her; "hut 
he's not ill, papa; he eats and drinks 
more than is good for him, and I never 
can love him, or put up with him." 

" You may lose a fortune through not 
doing so," her father answered, moodily; 
" you're not the only one of the family, 
rememher, Blanche." 

She thought he was referring to her 
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mother and himself, and she was melted 
in a moment. 

" Oh, papa ! and I would do anything 
to serve you; but let it be with you; 
don't send me away to grow a sneak." 

" I meant, remember, that he can easily 
find some other relative who wiU be more 
acquiescent," her father replied ; " as to 
serving me, and not leaving me, I wish 
to heaven you'd do either, or both, poor 
child 1 I shall do you no good; but if 
you won't go, and my uncle takes a fancy 
to Bathurst's boy, it's all up with your 
fate ever being brighter, that's all, my 
girl." 

She was only a girl of sixteen when 

this conversation took place, but a 

woman's winning ways were familiar to 

her even then. She hung over his 

shoulder, resting her chin upon it, and 

looked up into his face. 

H 2 
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"Who knows, papaP Bathurst's boy 
may take a fancy to me ! " 

"He might do something more ex- 
traordinary, certainly. So you decide, 
then? You will stay with me, and rough 
it." 

She nodded her head. 

"Yes; don't mind my roughing it 
ever, papa. I have a little of the gipsy 
in me, I believe ; there's a cross of a 
vagabond in me someway, I am sure ; 
it must be on your side, for mamma has 
nothing of the vagabond in her." 

" Your mother is a slave to mythical 
respectability," he answered, testily, and 
Blanche could not help thinking that 
her mother had been spared the sight 
of her thrall for some years. 

"Yet she would have had me go to 
old Mr. Lyon's," she answered quickly. 
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"Well, never mind; you have let me 
have a choice — I will rough it with you." 

So the question was settled, and once 
definitely arranged between them, it 
must be stated in justice to Mr. Lyon, 
that he never reopened it. But Mrs. 
Lyon suffered from an utter inability 
to keep the peace on the subject. "When- 
ever life went ever so little harder than 
usual with them, Mrs. Lyon sought, 
after the manner of her kind, to obviate 
the present difficulty by lamenting the 
past possibility. 

"When I think how different things 
would have been if only Uncle Lyon's 
offer had been accepted, I have no 
patience; if my advice had been asked 
instead of Blanche's " 

" It wouldn't have been taken by 
Blanche, tljiat is certain," her husband 
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would reply. So another element of dis- 
cord was introduced; the mother grew 
to dread the child, the child to despise 
the mother. 

It was not a " bad blow," or a 
"terrible shock,*' or any other form of 
woe that would admit of conventional 
expression to Blanche Lyon when her 
father died. His life had shocked her 
a great deal more than his death; he 
had fallen away upon evil ways, and his 
daughter knew it, and was grieved alike 
in her purity and pride. But when he 
died she was conscious of rising up 
under it, glad almost of the opportunity 
of putting her shoulder to the wheel of 
the family coach without seeming to 
usurp his place, and degrade him to the 
background. 

Naturally the woman who had wept 
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at Arthur Lyon almost incessantly while 
he lived, wept even more copiously for 
him when he died. She was an ex- 
emplary widow. She felt it " due to 
poor Mr. Lyon,'' she said, " to have 
the best crape and the widest hem- 
stitched pocket-handkerchiefs.' ' When 
she had got them she could not pay for 
them, and then she felt it due to the 
mournfulness of the position to sit 
down and weep over the inability, and 
nearly madden Blanche by appearing 
abject before the draper. 

Por a time it was one of those social 
mysteries that may never be solved how 
the widow and her daughter lived. Old 
Mr. Lyon had died before his nephew, 
and had not left them even so much as a 
mourning ring. All his property, per- 
sonal and landed, was left to a young 
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man already possessing a fine estate of 
his own, the son of a first cousin, Erank 
Bathurst. 

The fortunate heir had made one or 
two efibrts to institute friendly relations 
with the widow and daughter of the man 
who had heen more nearly related to old 
Mr. Lyon than he (Frank) himself. He 
had heard little of them ; they were but 
names to him, for old Mr. Lyon rarely 
spoke or thought of people who were not 
actually engaged in conducing to his own 
comfort. Still though he had heard so 
little of them, he knew that they were to 
be regarded as wronged, or rather that 
they might be forgiven for so regarding 
themselves. Accordingly he held out 
a flourishing olive branch, and Blanche 
gracefully waived it aside. 

" What can the friendship of a young 
man like Mr. Bathurst do for us?" she 
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asked, when her mother remonstrated 
with her on the ground that she was 
throwing away another chance; "he's 
very kind to say he will call, he means 
well ; but he needn't do it ; callers waste 
so much of our time/' 

"Don't utter such sentiments, Blanche ; 
they are not natural to your age and 
station in life." 

Blanche laughed. 

"I forget what my years are, but I 
have learnt a good deal in them one way 
and another ; as for my * station in life,' 
well, mother, I don't agree with you 
about my sentiments not being * na- 
tural ; ' they are perfectly natural ; they 
accord with the outward and visible sign 
of position I am at present hanging out. 
One little parlour, with a strong odour of 
roast mutton pervading it, is not the 
place I should care to receive people in ; 
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though I make the best of it, and put it 
nicely for my pride by declaring that 
callers waste one's time, and hoping Mr. 
Frank Bathurst will stay away." 

" You're like your poor dear father, 
and you always stand in your own light," 
Mrs. Lyon replied. 

Then the subject was dropped, as far as 
words went ; but Mrs. Lyon recurred to 
it often in what stood her in place of a 
mind, and made Blanche aware that she 
was doing so by dropping tears down at 
unexpected times into unseemly places. 

If Blanche stood in her own light out 
of innate perversity, it must be conceded 
to her that the ground she selected to 
stand upon was far from pleasant, and so 
she may be accredited with a certain 
integrity of purpose. She was the one 
sound plank in what was left of the 
wrecked Lyon family, and so she wil- 
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lingly took it upon herself to bear the 
brunt of every storm that might arise. 

"We have nothing to live upon, and 
so we must die, like paupers," Mrs. Lyon 
had remarked, while folding away her 
crape upper skirt on the day of her hus- 
band's funeral. 

** We must live, and so I must work,'* 
Blanche had replied. " You know you 
wouldn't like starving, mamma ; and we 
are neither of us likely to die just yet." 

Which speech made Mrs. Lyon feel 
very unhappy and very discontented, for 
the moment she was theoretically ready 
to undergo any martyrdom in order to 
prove to survivors that her dead husband 
had shamefully neglected his duty in not 
amply providing for her out of nothing. 

Blanche's will to work had been very 
good, but she had a tough struggle with 
obstacles of many kinds before her will 
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could carry her into any remunerative 
path. She went the weary round of 
agency offices, telling the same out- 
spoken story at each. 

" I want to make enough money to 
support my mother and myself, and I 
want to make it respectably. I don't 
expect comfort or consideration. Shall I 
do?" 

The majority of ladies to whom she 
addressed herself declared with emphasis 
that she would not do for a governess in 
their houses. They either had marriage- 
able sons, or daughters who were en- 
gaged, and in either case Miss Lyon's 
brilliant bloom and beautiful eyes went 
very much against her. 

But at last a mother, with no such 
responsibility, was found, a lady who 
had no sons at all, and whose eldest 
daughter was only ten, and who lived 
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away so deeply in the heart of a mid- 
land county, in an old secluded country 
grange, that Blanche's beauty, like the 
famous flower, seemed bom to blush 
unseen. 

This lady, Mrs. Marsh, was the widow 
of a man who had chanced to have 
business relations during his life with 
Mark Sutton. So it came to pass that, 
the year before this story opened, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sutton, and some friends of 
theirs, had gone to pass a few fresh 
invigorating days down at Mrs. Marsh's 
place. Mr. Talbot was with them, and 
when he went back to town, he left his 
heart with the beautiful governess whom 
his charming sister, Mrs. Sutton, had 
sedulously flouted the whole time they 
were together. 

Indeed, the pretty guest had been 
most sorely tried by the resident beauty. 
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Marian had gone to the .Grange grace- 
fully enough to all outward seeming, but 
she had had a sharp struggle with her 
sense of expediency before she did so. 

Her husband asked it as a favour to 
himself that she should accept the in- 
vitation of the widow of his old friend, 
and Marian, who knew that it was well 
her list of favours shown to him should 
be a long one, made a fair show of 
surface sweetness, and went, determin- 
ing to make the best of it. She was 
well aware that the Grange was not 
the type of country house where the 
time would fly. She had a presentiment 
that it would be respectable and intensely 
dull, and that she should get to hate the 
excellent Mrs. Marsh before she had long 
tasted that lady's hospitality. 

But as it was advisable she should go, 
she went with a fair show of grace* 
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reflecting that she could perhaps ravish 
the hearts, and tastes, and eyes of some 
of the better sort of the male members 
of the benighted neighbourhood that had 
never seen a Marian Sutton before. On 
the strength of this hope she had some 
very perfectly designed costumes made to 
take with her, and bowed the neck in 
getting them from Hortense. 

It was hard to find Miss Lyon in pos- 
session after such a praiseworthy display 
of self-abnegation, and such tasteful ejBbrts 
.to make herself look as well as she could. 
Hard, very hard, to feel that her pretti- 
ness paled before Blanche's radiancy, and 
that the governess did not spoil her beauty 
by evidencing an overwhelming sense of 
inferiority to Mrs. Sutton, as Mrs. Sutton 
deemed it only becoming governesses 
should do. 

" Miss Lyon is more than pretty, she 
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is almost lady-like," Marian said to her 
brother Edgar one morning, when together 
they were sauntering in the gardens of 
the Grange. " Do you admire her ? " 

Marian gave him one quick glance 
through her half-closed eyelids as she 
asked the question, and saw that he 
coloured as he answered it. 

" Admire is a weak word for her. I 
think her splendid." 

" So does Mark," Marian said, laughing. 
She knew that her brother rated Mark 
Sutton's intellect very low indeed, and 
denied him all claim to the possession of 
taste. It was pleasant, therefore, to her 
to put Edgar in the position of having 
his admiration for Miss Lyon endorsed by 
Mark Sutton. " So does Mark. She is 
just the sort of dashing, rather loud 
young country lady whom Mark would 
admire." 
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" Thank you for the impKcation, 
Marian." 

" Why ! what have I said that is not 

quite true ? " she inquired, opening her 

eyes a little wider as she spoke. " Don't 

thank me for implying things, Edgar. I 

never imply ; I speak out. It's my mis- 
fortime to he too truthful." 

" You have never suffered from the 
effects of that misfortune as yet, luckily. 
Never mind, Marian; what more have 
you to say against Miss Lyon ? " 

" Against her ? " Mrs. Sutton reiter- 
ated, gathering her skirts away from 
contact with the ground, and putting 
her hand through her brother's arm : 
"not a word against her; she amuses 
me too much." 

" How ? " 

" Oh, with her would-be lady-like airs 
of quiet reserve when she is as full of 
I. I 
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animal spirits as she can be. She is like 
all underbred people — odious when quiet 
on compulsion." 

Mrs. Sutton spoke with considerable 
animation, in a ringing treble. Her 
hand, too, trembled on her brother's 
arm. 

"You speak with a good deal of 
feeling. What has Miss Lyon done to 
you, Marian?" 

** Done to me ! " She laughed and 
recovered herself. "Perhaps you be- 
lieve that I am capable of being jealous 
of Mark's clumsily-expressed admiration 
for her?" 

" If he were not your husband I should 
think so, decidedly." 

" But as he is my husband ? My dear 
Edgar, pray banish that notion from 
your mind. He admires our cook very 
much — she is Miss Lyon's most formid- 
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able rival; lie wavers to such a degree 
betweeu the two, that I feel my balance 
of power is not endangered." 

"The sarcasm is neither very delicate 
nor very keen. It is modest on your 
part, though, Marian, to undervalue 
Mark's taste in this way. He chose 
you." 

" Which speech is full of the attributes 
which were wanting in my sarcasm," 
she replied. " Come, Edgar, let there 
be an armed neutrality between us about 
Miss Lyon. I cannot endure incivility ; 
and you are almost capable of being un- 
civil to me when I venture to hint that 
she is not as absolutely perfect as Mark 
thinks her." 

It will easily be understood that after 
this Mrs. Sutton had less toleration in 
her soul, though far more in her speech, 
for Blanche Lyon. The girl held her 

I 2 
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own so quietly amongst them all, even 
when her mother came to join the party 
at Mrs. Marsh's considerate invitation. 
Mrs. Lyon fell an easy and unsuspecting 
victim into every pit Mrs. Sutton pre- 
pared for her, and Mrs. Sutton prepared 
many. It was altogether beyond the 
power of the pretty, young, wealthy, 
admired married woman, to put the 
governess in the second place. 

Mrs. Sutton had quite exhausted her 
store of depreciatory devices on Miss 
Lyon, and still Miss Lyon was as com- 
posedly indifferent to her, and as un- 
fettered in her intercourse with Mr. 
Sutton and Mr. Talbot as if Marian had 
not existed. Mrs. Sutton had taken a 
patronizing tone, and Blanche had, with 
great good temper, and good breeding, 
too, made manifest the fact that Mrs. 
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Sutton's patronage was too small a thing 
to be either accepted or rejected. 

Then Marian had ignored Blanche's 
presence and remarks, and neither 
Blanche's presence nor remarks grew 
less bright for the treatment. If Miss 
Lyon had employed a country dressmaker, 
and her waist could have been proved 
to be an inch too high or too low, too 
slight or too large, Marian would have 
been less bitter. But Miss Lyon 
daringly employed the great Hortense, 
and did not give Mrs. Sutton the shadow 
of a chance of finding fault. Marian 
had almost given up the contest, when 
Mrs. Lyon came, and strengthened Mrs, 
Sutton's forces unintentionally at once. 
The poor lady had sighed for this 
invitation, and in her own transparent 
^«^ajr had schemed for it. She had de- 
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dared her intention of taking lodgings 
in the neighbourhood of the Grange for 
a few weeks in ord» to be near her 
child. 

And her child had kept the declara- 
tion a dead secret £rom Mrs. Marsh 
while she conld, and had sednlonsfy 
striTen to alter the intenti<Mi. But, like 
all people who are unstable hy nature, 
M«. Lyon cultivated ofastiiuu^ under 
the name of strength of will, whenerer 
the display of it seemed to promise her 
one of those ** changes for the better" 
which h^ half hopefol, half disocmtented 

mind had always craTed. 

This seemed to her a fitting opportn^ 

nity fcff flaimting oat her limp flag of 

defiance. Acoaiding^, she did it in a 

fzemnloos manner that was ^smtially 

lier own, and essentially repugnant to 

Bbmdie. She wrote to Mrs. MayA, 
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proposing that Blanche should come 
and pass a few weeks with her at a farm- 
house about two miles from the Grange, 
and during those weeks walk backwards 

and forwards for the fulfilling of her 
educational duties towards the little 

Marshes. 

To the proposition of this plan she 
appended a humble hope that Blanche 
would not catch a violent cold on her 
chest in the course of these com- 
pulsory walks, and so develop an 
hereditary delicacy which had always 
been a source of anguish to her anxious 
mother. 

The reply to this letter (the contents of 
which Mrs. Marsh kept from Blanche, 
but which were told to her in a song of 
triumph sung by Mrs. Lyon as soon as 
she arrived) was the invitation which 
brought her in contact with Mrs. Sutton, 
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and, more important still, with Edgar 
Talbot. 

Por a day or two Blanche was taken in 
by the manner Mrs. Sutton adopted to- 
wards Mrs. Lyon, but after a day or two 
she saw through and resented it as such 
a woman would resent a manner that was 
the oflfepring of such a motive. 

It has been said that Mrs. Lyon went 
with celerity into all the pitfalls Mrs. 
Sutton prepared for her. She did more ; 
she went into them as if they were 
pleasant places. Under the influence of 
the false, subtle, fascinating allurements 
of the soft- voiced woman with the tender 
half-closed eyes, poor Mrs. Lyon would 
enter upon the telling of endless narra- 
tives that were uninteresting in them- 
selves, that concerned people of whom her 
auditors had never heard, and that were 
singularly void of point. 
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And Mrs. Sutton would Ksten to them 
with an assumption of interest that 
Blanche felt to be insolent, and would 
recall the wandering attention of her 
brother Edgar, and generally portray 
pitying condescension towards a tedious 
inferior in a way that at last made Blanche 
Lyon writhe. 

Writhe to a degree that at length the 
smaller elements in her mental organiza- 
tion trampled over the better, and urged 
her to enter upon an ignoble contest. 
Then she brought the battery of her 
great beauty, the wonderful wealth of her 
animal spirits, the subtle charm of her 
soul superiority to himself to bear upon 
the husband of the woman who sought 
to render her ridiculous through her 
mother. 

She took the conversation, as women 
of her mental calibre know how to take 
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it, on to ground where Mark Sutton was 
very much at a loss, and compelled him 
to join in it, and contrived that he should 
do so to his disadvantage. In short, she 
sought to shame his wife through him; 
sought to do so till she saw him smart 
under the consciousness of one of his 
hlunders, and then bitterly repented her- 
self of the littleness. 

There was nothing attractive^ nothing 
interesting,' little worth thinking about, 
in short, in Mark Sutton. Still Blanche's 
heart went out warmly to him when he 
told her that he "had always thought 
too little of himself for it to have been 
quite worthy of her to have made him 
think less." 

» 

The rebuke was a bitterly sharp one to 
her in its moderation and humility. K 
the man she had made absurd in the eyes 
of others, above all of his wife, if he had 
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turned round upon her as a man of hia 
class would be likely to turn, she thought 
she could have borne it better, and for- 
given herself more readily. But he was 
kinder to her than before, kind as to 
one who had need of protection against 
herself amongst others. 

Blanche Lyon had a bright, clear, dis- 
criminating power, and she recognized 
this element, and acknowledged that 
there was ground for its bjeing shown. 
She had just a few words of explanation 
with him, and bound him to her by them 
a faster friend than before. 

Going to him one afternoon as he was 
walking along between two high laurel 
hedges, with a little flush of mingled 
penitence and pride on her rounded 
healthy cheeks, with a shimmer over her 
grey eyes, and a touch of tremulousness 
in her voice that appealed to him very 
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sweetly, what could any man do but 
forgive her when she said— 

" I have been made to smart so that 
like the scorpion I was ready to sting 
myself, Mr. Sutton ; I did worse, I tried 
to sting the only human being who cared 
enough for me to be stung by my ingra- 
titude. Can you forgive me ? " 

She looked what Edgar Talbot had 
called her, a " splendid creature," as she 
asked this. . Standing there before him 
in her rich, heavily-falling, violet-hued, 
winter drapery, with her bright face toned 
down into a transient tenderness by re- 
morse, with all the winning delicacies of 
her most winning manner brought into 
such quiet play, with the silent weight of 
the pretty, refined, feminine trifles of be- 
coming hat and well-fitting gloves, and 
mere idea of perfume brought to bear 
upon him — to bear upon the man who 
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had never known them in his youth, and 
who accepted them all as badges of the 
station to which he had climbed. What 
could he do but forgive her, and utter the 
hope that he might be permitted, might 
be able to befriend her ? 

" And if you ever can, I will ask you," 
she said. 

"And I will do it while I live," he 
answered. 

" Even against your wife ? " she inter- 
rupted, with a laugh, and Mark Sutton's 
heart sank and his colour rose at even so 
slight an allegation being brought against 
Marian; but still he replied heartily, 
taking the hand of the girl who had 
made it, 

" Even against Marian, if " 

" Let there be no * ifs * in the case." 
Mrs. Sutton herself interrupted, loung- 
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ing forward from a half-concealed seat in 
the laurel hedge. 



"Excuse me; I would have spoken 
before if I had recognised your voices," 
she added, carelessly ; *' but I thought it 
was some of the servants indulging in a 
lovers' quarrel ; it was not till my name 
was taken in vain that " 

" You remembered ladies do not listen/'. 
Blanche put in, hastily. Then the belli- 
gerents looked straight into each other's 
eyes, and it occurred to Mark Sutton 
that it might be very hard for him to 
keep his promise of befriending Blanche, 
" even against his wife." 
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CHAPTER V. 



CUMBERED WITH MUCH SERVING. 

TITEANWHILE an aUiance that would 
'^^ have seemed very strange and full of 
discordant elements to Blanche, had she 
noticed it, had heen formed between Mrs. 
Lyon and Edgar Talbot. Almost before 
the girl, with all her sensitiveness, was 
conscious of it, he marked his sister's 
manner towards Mrs. Lyon, and saved 
her from it as far as he could. 

He perceived at once that in her gar- 
rulousness lay Mrs. Lyon's chief danger, 
and Mrs. Sutton's chief chance of stinging 
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Blanche into subjection. Therefore he 
turned that garrulousness upon himself 
as far as he could, devoting himself to 
the mother in a way that would have 
touched the daughter very much had she 
loved him, but that, as it was, simply 
made her regard him as a well-meaning 
young man who could have nothing in 
common with her, since he "rather seemed 
to prefer mammals tedious talk/* 

It must at once be conceded that 
Blanche Lyon was very far from being 
a type of the duteous child of real life 
or romance, who can cloud her own 
judgment over to the extent of believing, 
whatever the parental attributes, that 
they are perfect. She never allowed her- 
self to say or look aught that might be 
construed into a slight upon the woman 
with the lukewarm nature and limp mind 
whose child it M^as her misfortune to be. 
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But though she kept the peace, and 
was filial outwardly, she was inwardly- 
conscious of all the weak places, and she 
used no shallow euphemisms in describing 
them to herself. When Mrs. Lyon got 
into a wordy labyrinth, and then imme- 
diately proceeded to display an impatient 
hopelessness about ever extricating her- 
self, Edgar Talbot would put in a word, 
and help her to clear herself in a way 
that caused Blanche to leave her mother 
very trustfully to his mercy, but at the 
same time to think him not exactly a 
" poor-spirited creature," perhaps ; but at 
any rate little more than a " good sort of 
young man who suited mamma." 

Her own lack of interest in, and appre- 
ciation for him, blinded her to his motives, 
his admiration for herself, his tenderness 
for her feelings, his anxiety to put all be- 
longing to her in the best light — all these 
I. K 
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were lost upon her by reason of her heart 
being untouched by him. 

So it came about that when Mrs. Lyon 
left the Grange, and went back to live in 
London, her communications respecting 
Mr. Talbot^s unabated interest in, and 
kindness to, her fell flatly upon Blanche. 

" It's very good of him to go and call 
on mamma — I suppose her old stories 
amuse him,'' was her sole mental com- 
ment upon the fact of Edgar Talbot 
having " renewed the acquaintance, and 
said he was sure he hoped it would con- 
tinue," to use Mrs. Lyon's own words. 

Miss Lyon thought so little about it, in 
fact, that she never so much as referred 
to it in any one of the letters which Mrs. 
Lyon, in her frequent bursts of maternal 
pride, would give him to read. Accord- 
iDgly> when he first mooted the plan of 
the united household for the sake of his 
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sister Beatrix, he treated it as he did any- 
other venture, and declared that it would 
be injudicious to talk about it prema- 
turely. 

"Wait until Miss Lyon comes home, 
and then tell her what you have kindly 
consented to do — her companionship will 
be invaluable to my sister," he had said. 

And Mrs. Lyon had refrained, sorely 
against her will, from writing wordy 
letters, and had kept a silence on the 
subject which was to be broken for the 
first time on this night of Blanche*s 
arrival. 

Mrs. Marsh was going to break up her 
establishment, put her daughter to school, 
and go on the Continent herself, there- 
fore she required Miss Lyon's services no 

longer. Blanche had come home charged 
with good resolutions. 

Amongst others, she was not going to 

K 2 
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suffer impatience to obtain for one minute 
in her heart against the weak one who 
should have been her support, and who 
in all things had to lean upon her. Ad- 
ditionally, she was going to spend the 
three or four months' holidays she meant 
to take in learning some language or 
accomplishment which should fit her to 
take some better situation than she had 
hitherto held. 

The consciousness of being fraught 
with good intentions came to her aid 
happily, and tided her over the irritating 
half-hour of confusion, complaining, and 
explanation which succeeded her advent. 
Mrs. Lyon was a woman who was utterly 
incapable of letting a fact speak for 
itself. The dinner was late — ^the dinner 
is very apt to be late where unceasing 
fuss and one female servant reign alone. 
Blanche could have borne this with 
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composure, as slie had not set her hopes 
on dining the moment she arrived. 

"What she found hard to bear was 
being told it was late, and why it was 
late — a stream of narration which was 
swollen continually by many wayside 
springs of explanation concerning all the 
nouns incidentally mentioned. It was 
hard, very hard, indeed, for the girl who 
had a good heavy weight upon her, made 
up of many things, to listen patiently to 
the tale of the greengrocer's laxity, the 
butcher-boy's peccadilloes, and the ser- 
vant's general iniquities. 

"I do not mind for myself," Mrs. 
Lyon wound up with, when the wearied 
Blanche drew a quick breath that was 
as much of a sigh as a sensible woman 
can ever permit herself to heave, and 
this not out of impatience at any of 
the ills to which the livers on narrow 
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incomes are heir, but at the manner of 
their recital, " I do not mind for myself ; 
I never expect to be anything but worried 
and uncomfortable ; but I do wish to 
make your home pleasant to you." 

" Then, mother, let me do all the fault- 
finding," Blanche answered, brightly. 
** You sit down and take things easy." 

" Ah ! " Mrs. Lyon said, shaking her 
head, and rising up laboriously to move 
two or three things that might with 
perfect propriety have remained where 
they were, "it's easy to talk: your poor 
dear father always spoke as if regulating 
a household, and having things nice and 
comfortable, was no more trouble than 
taking a walk." 

" But you don't have things nice and 
comfortable, with all the fuss you make." 
Blanche only thought this sentence, she 
did not say it. All she said was, "I 
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dare say you are right, mamma; but 
comfort is a most uncomfortable thing." 

Then she took off her hat and threw it 
back on to the sideboard (when Mrs. 
Lyon followed it as if it might have done 
some damage to the normal decorations of 
that piece of furniture, if it were not 
carefully supervised), and then she threw 
off a good deal of the brightness with 
which she had come into the room, and 
sat down rather sadly, under the convic- 
tion that her good resolutions would be 
utterly routed before long. 

Down at the Grange there had been an 
easy-going refinement pervading all the 
arrangements — a refinement that came as 
much from the mistress having a clear 
head, as it did from her having a full 
purse ; but here, up in this little cramped 
lodging, where the head and purse of the 
presiding domestic deity were alike badly 
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supplied, there was a good deal that was 
temper-trying and unavoidahle, and 
(which was worse) there was a good deal 
that was temper-trying and avoidable. 

Probably the race of Marthas — the 
women who are cumbered with much 
serving — ^wiU survive and flourish unto 
the last. It may be for our good that 
they should do so. In some cases the 
end does justify the means ; as, for in- 
stance, when vaccination causes small- 
pox to be lightly taken, or when mis- 
sionary pie brings one savage of delicate 
digestion to a sense of the superiority of 
living preaching missionaries over the 
preparation which has disagreed with 
him. But, in the majority of every-day 
matters, the end is too smaU for fussy 
means to be forgiven. 

" I am sure, the day I have had 1 — not 
a moment to call my own since I got out 
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of bed, Blanche ! *' Mrs. Lyon commenced 
piteously, when the chicken made its 
appearance at last, and the two ladies sat 
down to dinner. 

"How happy you must have been," 
Blanche answered, with most injudicious 
truthfulness. It was a fact that Mrs. 
Lyon never was so easy in her mind as 
when she was actively employed in con- 
tributing to confusion ; but it was a fact 
the mention of which she always 
resented. 

" Happy ! " she echoed, pausing in her 
employment about the toughest part of 
the wing. "Happy! it is very little 
happiness I have known in life, Blanche 
— very little, as I have told your poor 
dear father over and over again." 

" What a comfort it must have been to 
my father to hear you say so." Blanche 
had remembered her good resolutions by 
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this time ; so, though she could not resist 
making the speech, she made it in her 
lightest, pleasantest manner. 

" I am afraid he cared very little about 
it," Mrs. Lyon replied, pathetically. 

Then she shed a tear or two, and had 
to stop to chase them down her cheeks 
and dry them before they escaped. 
Meanwhile the chicken grew cold, and 
Blanche had time to wonder whether it 
had been quite worth while to spend the 
whole day in designing and striving after 
a consummation that was suffered to 
spoil when achieved. 

^' Tell me some of the things you have 
been busy about, mamma," Blanche 
asked, hastily. 

And then Mrs. Lyon entered upon u 
narrative that reminded her daughter of 
the famous brook, in that it bid fair to 
go on ** for ever." A narrative that 
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wound round and round the original 
subject which it had professed to treat of 
at starting, cleverly avoiding that, and 
embracing instead a variety of topics that 
had no connection whatever with any- 
thing about which Blanche ever had 
heard, or ever could desire to hear. 

The truth was that Mrs, Lyon was 
striving to brace herself for the leap she 
had promised Edgar Talbot to rise at, by 
taking a conversational preliminary 
canter. She rather dreaded the look the 
announcement might call into life in her 
daughter's great, grey, honest eyes. 
More, she rather dreaded a definite 
refusal on Blanche's part to accompany 
her to Mr. Talbot's house, thpre to play 
the part of social guardian-angel to Mr. 
Talbot's sister. 

Mrs. Lyon broke the tidings, in what 
she conceived to be a singularly diplo- 
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matic way. She waited till Blanche 
(tired out with her journey and several 
hours' hard hunting after her mother's 
meaning, which had been, ^s usual, 
sedulously concealed in many words) 
went up to her own room and prepared 
to go to bed. 

To bed, but not to sleep; for Mrs. 
Lyon followed her with a glass of 
warm sherry and water, a beverage with 
which Blanche was unsympathetic, the 
mere sight and faint t)dour of which 
brought back memories of childish ill- 
nesses and general debility. Mrs. Lyon 
followed her with this draught and the 
words — 

" My dear Blanche, what do you think 
of this plan of Mr. Talbot's ? " laying a 
slight stress on the words •* what do you 
think," as if the matter had been before 
Blanche for some time, and had been a 
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subject of free discussion between Mrs. 
Lyon and others. 

" Mr. Talbot I— Mrs. Sutton's brother ? 
I don't think I know any plan of his," 
Blanche replied, raising herself up and 
leaning on her elbow. 

** Then I may as well tell you to-night, 
to give you something pleasant to dream 
about," the elder lady rejoined, with a 
little affected air of jocularity that was 
very pitiable. 

Then she went on to tell what Mr. 
Talbot had thought, and she had thought 
first ; and then what each of them had 
said to the other, and then what each 
had thought the other would think, and 
then what both had said Blanche would 
think, until she swam away into a haven 
of satisfaction out of the dangerous dif- 
ficulties of the ocean of words she herself 
had created. 
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"There, now go to sleep and dream 
about it, and ask no questions until the 
morning," she interrupted, rather queru- 
lously, when Blanche began, " But, 
mamma." The interruption fell on deaf 
ears, however ; Blanche would not go to 
sleep and dream about it just yet. 

" To manage Mr. Talbot's house and 
his sister ! What is his sister ? an infant 
or an idiot ? " 

" Really, Blanche, no one, to hear you, 
would believe how careful I always have 
been in my own language. Choice ! I 
was considered quite choice in my ex- 
pressions when I was a girl ; and I am 
sure for years after my marriage your 
father never heard me say a word that 
the whole world might not have heard." 

" I dare say not, poor papa 1 " the girl 
cried, with petulant irreverence. ** Never 
mind my bad language to-night, though, 
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mother, — ^tell me more of this plan ; tell 
me something I can hear with patience; 
— tell me, you have not agreed to put 
yourself and me in the position of 
servants in Mr. Talbot*s house.*' 

She spoke fast and earnestly. Her 
mother, in describing the tones Blanche 
used on the occasion, afterwards, to the 
sympathising Mrs. Sutton, denominated 
them " fierce.** 

" I am to be Miss Talbot*s chaperon.'* 

Blanche laughed out merrily. The 
absurdity would touch herself she knew ; 
still she could not help seeing the 
humour of it all, and laughing at it for 
the time. 

**And I — what am I to be?'* she 
inquired. 

"You are to be Miss Talbot's com- 
panion — treated quite like her sister; 
and really, Blanche, I do not see that a 
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companion is so much lower than a go- 
verness," Mrs. Lyon added, hurriedly. 

Then she went on to cry a little, and 
to say that this was a prospect that 
opened up something like peace, and 
comfort, and security to her — things (she 
would mention incidentally) which had 
hitherto been denied to her. But of 
course she should have to give them up, 
and go on living the life of privation, not 
to say misery, for which she had been 
expressly born 1 

Then Blanche had to perform a humi- 
liating task : to argue against her own 
judgment, for the sake of rescuing her 
mother from the watery abyss over which 
the latter insisted on hovering. She 
reminded herself that she was not sure 
of being able to do better for Mrs. Lyon 
than Mrs. Lyon proposed doing for her- 
self, and she sedulously strove to cultivate 
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the feeling that it was unworthy of her to 
imagine that there would be any degrada- 
tion in going in a subordinate position to 
the house of Mrs. Sutton's brother. 

The mere thought of her fair, insolent, 
skilful antagonist brought her worst 
qualities vigorously to the surface. " If 
she does not keep the peace from the 
first — ^from the very first — ^keep it fairly, 
and never try to deal me a foul blow, I 
will strike, and wound her, tooj" she 
thought, as she turned her hot, throb- 
bing brow from the light and pressed it 
into the pillow, when at last her mother 
left her alone — ^but not to sleep. 
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TICES. SUTTON had certainly not ne- 
^ected one of the prnnarr duties of 
womaa on the night of 1^ fiunily dinner 
party to which she had ai^ed Mr. Bar- 
thnrst. She was h)oking her best ; tiiere 
had been no counting the cost in the 
creation of the rich costnme that seemed 
only a fitting Hmsh to hor prettiness — 
it was so perfect in its unobtrosiyeness^ 

Haying abstained — as may be remem- 
bered — firom going to offer Beatrix a hint 
on the sobject of hor dres, she was 
rather disappointed to find, on Beatrix's 
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entrance, that the hint would have been 
superfluous, Miss Talbot having dressed 
the situation capitally. Securely as Mrs. 
Sutton stood in the centre of her own 
rich draperies, she did feel her heart 
hardening against the younger sister, 
who, coming straight from the wilds of 
the country, dared not alone to know 
what to wear, but how to wear it. 

As a rule, family parties must be ad- 
mitted to be very trying things. They 
are pleasant to read about when they are 
treated, for example, as Dickens treated 
the Wardles in "Pickwick." Still we 
cannot help being struck by the great 
truth that even the Manor Farm might 
have been dull, even at that hilarious 
season of the year, if it had not been en- 
livened by the presence of the Pick- 
wickians — and introduced to us by 
Charles Dickens. 

L 2 
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Mrs. Sutton thoroughly appreciated 
all the diflEieulties attendant on making 
a family dinner party go oflf well. The 
thorough appreciation was not the result 
of experience; for it was the first 
time her brothers and sisters had met 
together under her roof, and Mark was 
too completely the result of circum- 
stances for any material family connec- 
tions he might have, to come under 
Marian's consideration. But though 
she had had no practice in the art, her 
theory about it was very perfect. 

**The salvation of the aflEair will be, 
that two of us know nothing whatever 
about each other or the rest," Mrs. 
Sutton had said to herself while dress- 
ing. "Trixy and Lionel will assemble 
themselves together here with as much 
faith in us aU and our surroundings as 
if they were strangers to us.'* 
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Mrs. Sutton laughed a pleasantly deri- 
sive little laugh, as she thought this, and 
looked at herself so sweetly in the glass, 
that her maid thought it an auspicious 
moment to hint how acceptahle her 
"wages" would he to her. At the 
sound of the word the fair, innocent- 
hrowed, well-to-do heauty's face clouded, 
and she turned impatiently from the 
glass. 

" I have told you over and over again 
that I wUl pay you when I can, Eickson. 
What is the use of your worrying me 
ahout it? You are all alike — a set of 
spoilt extortionists. Hortense would not 
have charged any one else three guineas 
a yard for this lace, that looks nothing 
now it is on ; and as for you, with the 
things I am always giving you, you are 
as well-dressed as I am myself." 

Eickson had lived with the syren- 
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voiced lady ever since her marriage, and 
was attached to her after a fashion. 
Mrs. Sutton was one of those women 
who wound, and wrong, and insult, with 
soft hand, and kind eyes, and gentle 
tones. It was almost impossible to feel 
angry with her, or to deem her in the 
wrong if she deigned to desire that any 
one should feel pleased with her, and 
consider her in the right. 

She would falsify facts, trick, deceive, 
deal in any form of treachery, in short. 
But she did it all pleasantly; and so, 
some way or other, though she was found 
out continually, her dependents stood by 
her, and served her, and suffered for it. 
It was her specialty to be sweet and 
gentle, feminine and pleasant. Given 
the object Lady Macbeth had to gain, 
and she would have played Lady Mac- 
beth's part. But she would first have 
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made Macduflf love her for her tender- 
ness and deKcacy and for her fair 
innocent beauty, that she might have 
killed him the more conveniently while 
his admiration was at its height, with a 
nice clean dagger. 

So now, though she spoke impatiently 
to Hickson, and would not, like Hope, 
tell a " flattering tale " of prompt pay- 
ment, there fell the magic mantle of her 
pleasant manner between herself and her 
servant, who showed her sense of that 
manner's artistic merit by being far less 
uncivil than she thought she dared to be. 

Nevertheless, though the subject was 
dropped almost as soon as started, it had 
brought the fact of there being several 
serious crumples in her rose-leaf pro- 
minently before Mrs. Sutton. She set 
her little, white, straight teeth together 
savagely as her sister came into the 
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drawing-room, remembering that Beatrix 
had it all before her — had a fair start — 
might marry, and carry on the war as 
brilliantly as she (Marian) was doing it, 
without one of Marian's inward pangs. 

Por pretty Mrs. Sutton had these occa- 
sionally. She was not one of the suc- 
cessful sinners of romance, who do all 
sorts of reprehensible things, with a con- 
science unclouded as their cheeks. Mrs. 
Sutton told stories, and deceived her 
husband, and got herself into debts and 
difficulties through pursuing a tortuous 
course, when fair sailing would have 
carried her clear of all such things. 

But she did not sin with impunity. 
She was horribly frightened at times — 
she was brought so very low, at others, 
as to have to put on a fair surface- 
seeming to her inferiors ; she went about 
in daily danger of being found out. And 
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though she fully deserved it all, it being 
her desert did not make the inward 
pangs less hard for a woman to bear. 

It may be doubted whether she suffered 
in her conscience. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether she had any conscience 
at all, in the proper acceptation of the 
word. Her two strongest qualities were 
thoughtlessness and vanity, and these do 
not conduce much to the preservation, 
far less cultivation, of any conscience 
with which a human being may originally 
have been endowed. But however it may 
have been about that, it is undoubtedly 
a fact that she went through many a 
quaking time when her pride of place, 
her power of creating and keeping ad- 
miration, her domestic position was en- 
dangered. 

Por all her well-bred little airs and 
graces, she had it in her to be very much 
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of a sycophant — ^had it in her to trail her 
nut-brown tresses in the dust in private 
rather than have them lowered one inch 
in public, even though there was no moral 
degradation in such lowering. 

She had banished the sharp expression 
of savage jealousy before Beatrix had 
time to see that it was more than a 
welcoming smile — ^banished it, and sub- 
stituted one of young matronly dignity, 
that sat very gracefully upon her almost 
girlish beauty, Prank Bathurst thought. 

During the first ten minutes of being 
with the two sisters, Mr. Bathurst made 
many profound and original observations 
to himself on the superiority of perfect 
tact, grace, and style over mere " perfect 
beauty," as shown in the favourable con- 
trast Mrs. Sutton offered to her younger 
sister. It did not occur to him at the 
time that the contrast might not have 
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been so markedly in favour of the married 
woman had she not happened to be 
apparently absorbed in something he 
himself was saying to her. When he 
mentioned afterwards to Lionel that 
" Mrs. Sutton talked well," Lionel knew 
enough of his friend and his sister to 
feel certain that the latter had listened 
admiringly. 

But when they got themselves seated 
round the dinner-table, the inferiority of 
perfect beauty was less patent to Mr. 
Prank Bathurst. He saw that there was 
a touch of nobility about the girl opposite 
to him which her pretty married sister 
lacked. Beatrix had not a vivacious face, 
but she had a face that was capable of 
very intense expression, and this capa- 
bility made itself manifest to the artist 
at a very early stage of the dinner, and 
brought him very much imder her banner. 
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though he was ignorant of the cause that 
called forth that intensity. 

For want of some more interesting 
topic which should have a common inte- 
rest, they had been speaking of some of 
the extravagances of the day, and Edgar 
Talbot had quoted some of the dull 
and dead season letters to the " Times '* 
about it. 

" From a man's point of view, it's 
simply feeble the way in which you ladies 
haunt certain shops and milliners* esta- 
blishments,'* Mr. Talbot said to Mrs. 
Sutton ; " you order your dress, and take 
a fair amount of time to do it, and then 
you give a few more days to the buttons, 
and the band, and the trimming. I won't 
have you spoil Beatrix, Marian." 

** Marian has commenced well, at any 
rate," her husband put in. Then (he 
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was off guard for once) he added, "She 
tells me she did not even take her sister 
near Hortense yesterday.'* 

Even as he spoke he rememhered him- 
self — remembered how he had seen his 
wife's carriage at the dressmaker's door, 
and his heart smote him as he looked at 
Beatrix and saw the same look of intense, 
hot scorn on her face which Frank was 
just admiring. 

like a cat,- Mrs. Sutton invariably 
offered a velvet paw, keeping the claws 
well back, and purred when she dared 
not scratch. She dared not scratch now ; 
every one of the people present could be, 
and should be, useful to her. So she said, 
quite suavely — 

" Trixy finds the room too hot ; she is 
quite flushed. Take my advice, Edgar, 
and have a nice perforated oak screen put 
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up in your room before you begin giving 
dinners. When do the Lyons come to 
you ? " 

The diversion was perfect. Mr. Ba- 
thurst ceased in an instant to admire 
Miss Talbot's expression and to ponder 
over what could have called it into being. 

" The Lyons ! " he repeated, addressing 
Mr. Talbot; " do you know any Lyons ?" 

" I know a Mrs. Lyon and her daugh- 
ter," Edgar replied, rather stiffly. He 
exceedingly disliked having to offer up 
explanations concerning his relations 
with the Lyons to chance questioners. 

" We all know Mrs. Lyon and her 
daughter," Mrs. Sutton went on to ex- 
plain, " and we are all very much at the 
feet of Mrs. Lyon and her daughter ; are 
we not, Mark ? " 

" I am more than rather interested. I 
have some cousins — distant cousins — of 
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the name of Lyon. Is Miss Lyon called 
Blanche ? " 

"Yes, the children used to call her 
Blanche sometimes," Mrs. Sutton re- 
plied. 

"Children — ^what children?" 

"The children where she was gover- 
ness," Mrs. Sutton said, quietly. 

And something in her tone brought 
the blood to the brows of the two men 
to whom Blanche was nearest, the one 
through his love for, the other through 
his relationship to her. Frank Bathurst 
was the first to speak. 

" She went out as a governess, did 
she ? A high-spirited girl, as she ought 
to be, coming of that stock." 

Then he told the story of old Mr. 
Lyon's request, and rage at Blanche Lyon 
refusing it; and when he had finished, 
Mrs. Sutton felt very sorry that she had 
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spoken about the Lyons at all. She 
had still one more charge in the gun she 
always carried against Blanche Lyon, and 
this she contrived to deliver in the course 
of the evening. But she sent it home to 
the " one '* alone — she felt that at dinner 
she had not been diplomatic. 

As soon as the two sisters foimd them- 
selves alone in the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Sutton realized that she must talk very 
fast and very forcibly in order to keep 
Trixy from uttering the reproachful 
words she was evidently burning to utter 
relative to Madame Hortense. She had 
no distrust of her own powers of ma- 
naging to avoid hearing unpleasant 
things. A few minutes spent in saying 
pretty things fluently, then a few mi- 
nutes' sleep, or assumption of it, and 
then the men would come in, and " de- 
cent sisterly feeling would prevent Trixy 
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speaking. Mrs. Sutton was great about 
many things, but perhaps she was greatest 
of all about the moral and social respon- 
sibilities of others. 

Accordingly she commenced at once, 
while wheeling one little couch round 
nearer to the fire to make " Trixy com- 
fortable/' and pushing another back into 
her own pet corner, where were low seats 
for satellites. 

" Very good-looking Damon and Py- 
thias are." 

" Tou mean Lionel and his friend ? " 
Trixy asked. 

" Yes, of course I do. What a fortu- 
nate thing it is for us all that Lionel did 
not go into the bondage of an artistic 
friendship with one of the many imtidy 
and poor young men who paint, and whose 
name is legion.'' 

Marian paused, and Trixy was on the 
I. K 
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point of saying a word as to the possibility 
of the untidy and poor young man being 
not utterly devoid of merit. A moment's 
consideration saved her from the error. 
Marian had not impugned their merit; 
she had only said it was a comfort to 
the family that Lionel had not formed 
a friendship for one of them. Probably 
she was right. 

" It is an immense satisfaction to me 
that he is what he is/' Marian went on. 
" I am far too fond of my brothers," she 
added, piously, " not to feel it my duty 
to see a great deal of them; a married 
sister can be of such immense service to a 
young man, can she not ? " 

The climax was weak. Beatrix had 
been feeling her painful inferiority and 
utter uselessness as an " unmarried 
sister,*' but she was partially restored by 
the appeal. 
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** I have no doubt that she can, and 
that you are, Marian," she replied, laugh- 
ing. " Do your good offices extend to 
their friends ? " 

" When their friends are like Mr. 
Bathurst, and I have a beautiful sister, 
who is still Miss Talbot, near me, yes. 
The story tells itself, without trouble, 
Trixy ; my experience of men with those 
heavenly blue eyes is, that they fall in 
love with every loveable earthly creature 
they meet." 

Amongst other girlish attributes. Miss 
Talbot had a fair sense of her own im- 
portance. She did not hold it absolutely 
necessary that other lips and other hearts 
should^ have played no part in the past of 
the one who might hope to win her in the 
present. She did not hold this absolutely 
necessary. At the same time, it would 
be a first condition with her that she 

M 2 
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should reign, and reign alone. So now 
she said — 

. " My experience of men with heavenly- 
blue eyes is yet to be gained, and will not 
be from Mr. Bathurst." 

" I have heard those decisions against 
a man's suit, before it has been proffered^ 
made before to-day, Trixy," Mrs. Sutton 
said, in her most dulcet accents, stretch- 
ing her feet out so that the dainty silk 
shoes, with their big rosettes, just escaped 
below her robe. "Don't determine too 
resolutely against Prank Bathurst; his 
eyes will upset your strongest resolutions, 
if he ever brings them to bear upon you." 

" I will give him up to Miss Lyon, she 
has the prior claim," Trixy said, laughing. 
And then Mrs. Sutton sat up and pushed 
her brown hair back off her forehead, and 
suffered her eyes to scintillate. 

" You will be weak — weak is no word 
for it, — ^you will be foolish and wrong to 
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the last degree, if you suflfer that girl to 
be in Edgar's house for a week, Trixy; 
she will marry him and lead him like a 
bUnd dog ! " 

*' And if she does ?" 

" If she does ! — you ask it coolly 
enough now; but, take my word for it, 
you will know the reason why it would be 
better she should not, before she has been 
his wife a month. She is artful, design- 
ing, unscrupulous, and clever." 

Mrs. Sutton spoke fast and forcibly, but 
neither loudly nor coarsely. She panted 
out her denunciation of Miss Lyon much 
as a silver bell might " ring out " the 
falseness of the epoch with its tinkling 
chimes. In the face of the knowledge 
she had that Marian could diverge from 
the truth to suit her own convenience, 
without effort or scruple, and despite her 
brother Edgar's caution on the subject, 
Beatrix was conscious of being consider- 
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ably carried by the fascinating homilist 
on the sofa. 

*^ You know something to her dis- 
advantage, Marian ? — ^you could not be 
so bitter against this girl for nothing," 
Trixy asked, unguardedly. And Mrs. 
Sutton said to herself, "I wish I did,'' 
and to her sister — 

" I know nothing ; but I have my 
instincts — a pure woman's instincts 
seldom mislead, Trixy," she continued, 
with a brilliantly rapid assumption of 
the best British matron manner. Then 
they had to cease from the subject, for 
Lionel and Mr. Bathurst came in to ask 
if they might take their coffee there. 

The pure woman, whose instincts 
seldom misled her, thought it well, on 
the whole, since she desired to stand 
highly with Frank Bathurst, to devote 
herself a good deal to her almost 
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stranger brother this evening. There 
was a good deal about Lionel that was 
very interesting to most women. He 
was intelligent, with a bright surface 
intelligence that does not always — or 
often — go with the deeper, more intense 
aesthetic feeling for appreciation of, and 
proficiency in, art or literature. Further, 
he was good-looking, fine, well-grown, 
and graceful. There was no need for 
him to be ticketted — no woman seen 
with him would feel called upon to give 
a hasty explanation respecting him. She 
would rather take pride in waiting and 
hearing the speculations to which his 
appearance gave rise, since all of them 
were flattering. 

If there was a good deal that was 
interesting to women generally about 
Mr. Lionel Talbot, the young, already 
well-reputed artist, there was even more 
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that was particularly interesting to his 
sister, Mrs. Sutton. She saw in him a 
good, strong, legitimate stepping-stone to 
a higher place in the social scale for 
herself. She was very far from being 
contented with the position she had 
gained. Mark was utterly useless for 
the purpose of Marian's glorification; 
She would willingly have seen him thrice 
as plebeian in appearance, and know 
him three hundred times as plebeian in 
mind, to have been able to hang him on, 
when casually mentioning him, to some 
one of the great county families. But 
she could not do so, fertile as was her 
imagination, ai^^d inexhaustible as were 
her expedients for self-aggrandisement. 
In most things he pandered to her weak- 
ness, for the sake of keeping it from 
the sight of the world that was only 
too willing to misjudge. 
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But in this he was firm — he would 
not lie himself, or be lied by any one 
over whom he had sway, into the line 
of Suttons of high degree. 

"I am not much to boast of, but, 
such as I am, I'm the best and the 
first gentleman of my family," he would 
say. 

And when he would say this, no 
matter whom it was said before, Marian, 
beneath all her falseness, all her keen 
desire to seem higher than she was, all 
her mortification, and all her indif- 
ference — had a feeling of admiration for 
the pluck of the man who could avow 
it calmly, and not vaunt himself upon 
the daring to so avow it. 

The speech had frequently knocked 
down some delicate fabric of fiction 
respecting the family she had married 
into, which Mrs. Sutton had erected 
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with mucli elaboration, for the benefit 
of some stranger. It had made her 
wince, and smart, and blush over and 
over again ; but it always made her 
like the man who said it more. 

Now, about Lionel her hopes were 
very high. She saw that he was made 
of more ductile materials than Edgar; 
moreover, he knew less about her, and 
was more likely, therefore, to come 
under her influence. If only he suc- 
ceeded brilliantly, she would attach 
herself to, and identify herself very much 
with him. In pursuance of this idea, 
she told him she was sorry he had 
established himself with Mr. Bathurst 
at Baggswater. 

" You could have had a capital studio 
here, Lionel, and I could have peeped 
in on you sometimes, without feeling 
that I was interrupting Mr. Bathurst,'* 
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she urged, in reference to her proposi- 
tion. 

" You can do that now, Marian ; the 
* Battle of the Bards ' doesn't occupy 
much of his time just at present ; he has 
got an idea of another subject from the 
same poem in his head — Venus herself 
luring Tannhauser up the fatal moun- 
tain; so he is letting himself lie fallow 
until he can meet with a model for 
Venus.'' 

" I wonder if he will find one," Mrs. 
Sutton replied, looking round towards 
the man under discussion and her sister. 
The latter looked fair enough to be a 
model for the Goddess of Beauty at the 
moment. The notion that Frank Bathurst 
might think her so, and perhaps let it be 
known that he thought so, to the over- 
throwing of Mrs. Sutton's claims to be 
first always, roused all the sleeping tigress 
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vanity that was always there, even if 
couchant, in Marian's character. 

**I was looking at Trixy, hoping she 
would do," she said, carelessly turning 
towards Lionel again ; " she has good 
features — perfect, I suppose they may be 
called, — and nice violet eyes ; but she is 
no Venus." 

" Bathurst will not readily find a better 
type." 

"It's a very usual English type, how- 
ever," Mrs. Sutton pursued. She could 
not bear that her own brother should 
admire her own sister. "A very usual 
English type — fine and fleshy, and wide- 
eyed ; more a Juno than a Venus, isn't 
she, Mark ? " 

Mr. Sutton, who had just come in with 
Edgar Talbot, seated himself by his wife 
before he answered — 

" I am not sure that my ideas about 
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the respective goddesses are very clear: 
what is the question ? " 

" Mr. Bathurst wants a face to paint 
Venus from : Trixy will not do ? " 

" No ; but his cousin, Miss Lyon, will," 
Edgar Talbot exclaimed. 

Then he felt annoyed with himself for 
saying it, or thinking it; and more 
horribly annoyed still at the fact of the 
relationship rising to his recollection. 
**That mother pf hers will harass Blanche 
into marrying the fellow," he thought, 
angrily ; and then he determined that he 
would tell Lionel to keep his friend 
away from his (Edgar's) house on Trixy's 
account, ** It will never do to give him 
the freedom of the place; Lionel will 
quite understand that," he said to him- 
self. Yet it did not give him any great 
uneasiness to see that already Trixy and 
Mr. Frank Bathurst were talking a duet, 
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apparently very much to their own 
satisfaction. 

" My experience of men with those 
heavenly blue eyes is, that they fall in 
love with every loveable earthly creature 
they meet." Trixy remembered her 
sister's words, as Mr. Bathurst looked at 
her while telling her some art story, 
until he grew confused in the telling. 
Trixy was not sure that she hoped her 
sister's experience might be exceptional; 
but she was sure that Frank Bathurst' s 
eyes were of the most heavenly blue. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



KIN AND KIND. 

TT was hard on Miss Lyon to be com- 
■^ pelled to surrender her own judgment 
on a matter that was of such moment 
to her; but, on the whole, it was ex- 
pedient that she should do so, and, since 
she could raise no insurmountable barrier 
to the going, that she should go as ami- 
ably as might be in her mother's train to 
Mr. Talbot's house. Her sole aversion to 
the scheme, andeed, was to be found in 
the fact of her distrust of Mrs. Sutton, 
and knowledge of Mrs. Sutton's dislike to 
herself. 
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Mr. Talbot's hopes, and fears, and 
doubts and sentiments generally, respect- 
ing her, were so many sealed books to 
this girl, who was genuinely indifferent to 
him. Had she not been this, there would 
have been another disquieting element 
added to her state of mind on the subject. 

When once Blanche had made up her 
mind as to the inevitability, or at any 
rate the advisability, of a course, she 
never paused to question the superior 
propriety there would have been in pur- 
suing any other. If the path she had 
taken proved more miry, and the briars 
and thorns by the wayside more prickly 
than she had foreseen, she did not pause 
to lament these facts, and to speculate on 
the superior advantages possibly possessed 
by the roads she had not^ followed. She 
only trod more carefully, and more un- 
tiringly pressed back the obstructions. 
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without ever halting to bewail what 
might have been. 

In this special instance she had to 
make up her mind without delay, being 
desirous of having some definite opinion 
of her ovra to advance when she met her 
mother in the morning, Pell experience 
had taught Blanche that any hopes of a 
calm and well-balanced discussion of a 
plan with Mrs. Lyon were built upon 
sand. Mrs. Lyon would fluently set forth 
long rolls of agreeable and extremely im* 
probable possibilities — ^would hopefully 
first suggest, and then assert, and then 
proceed to presage a further train of 
fortunate events in the freshest manner. 

But the lightest hint to the effect that 
her eloquence, praiseworthy as it was in 
itself, had the slight drawback of being 
foimded upon slippery and untenable 
grounds, was suflBlcient to change the joy 

I. N 
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strain into a dirge^ the paean that cele* 
brated her hopes into a piteous protest 
against the fate that was always less 
bright than she had anticipated its 
being five minutes before; and the 
daughter^ who was stoutly opposed to 
abiding alternately in a glittering palace 
of hope and a gloomy cavern of despair. 

"It will be useless to talk it over 
with mamma/' Blanche Lyon thought; 
" I shall never glean ^from her whether 
it will be well for me to fall in with her 
plans or to oppose them/' 

So, in default of another, she talked 
it over with herself, and came to the 
conclusion that, since she could propose 
nothing better, and since her objections 
to the plan were, after all, of a puerile, 
personal nature, she would agree, and 
make the best of it. 

It must be understood that Mrs. 
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Lyon's knowledge of the world into 
which she had undertaken to introduce 
Beatrix Talbot was of the scantiest 
order ; that her instincts were not those 
keen, bright ones which save their 
possessors from the thousand snares 
laid on all sides for them in social life; 
that she had never been known to do 
the best thing by intuition ; and that all 
these facts were painfully patent to her 
child. ' Still Blanche felt that it behoved 
her to be passive, and she resolved that, 
as she had to bow to the inevitable, she 
would do it becomingly. 

In her own inefficient way Mrs. Lyon 
had armed herself for a sort of contest 
by breakfast - time, the morning after 
Blanche's return. She had charged her 
memory with countless precedents that 
bore a pale resemblance to the case, and 
she had come to a comprehension of the 

N 2 
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propriety of keeping silence about her 
fondest, proudest hope in the affair* 

As in a glass, darkly, she saw that 
Edgar Talbot had that feeling which 
different women call by a different name 
for her daughter ; and with greater clear- 
ness of vision she saw that, if her 
daughter suspected this, or even sus- 
pected that she (Mrs. Lyon) suspected it, 
the end would come quickly, and would 
be unsatisfactory to herself, and suicidal 
on Blanche's part. 

At times it was given to this mother to 
have a mother's insight into her child's 
feelings, and this chanced to be one of 
these fine and rarely-occurring occasions. 
By reason of the little thought she gave 
to him, Blanche Lyon had no fear of 
being accused of " following him up," or 
of " throwing herself in his way," or, in 
fact, of doing any of the delicate tactics 
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with the commission of which women are 
so apt to charge one another. 

The epidemic love had never shown 
itself in his case in any of the signs with 
which Blanche was familiar. He had 
been kind and considerate in a gentle- 
manly, distant way, that made no im- 
pression whatever on a girl whose father 
hiad theoretically impressed her with the 
belief that all men would be (or ought to 
be) these things to her, or to any other 
well-bom beauty. And this truth got 
borne in upon Mrs. Lyon's mind some 
way or other, and was a very shield and 
buckler to her when the matter was 
mooted by Blanche, who, in accordance 
with her plan of putting the fairest face 
on what must be, asked — 

" When are you thinking of going to 
Mr. Talbot's, mamma P " 

" Well, it will be very desirable to go 
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there as soon as possible, Blanche," Mrs. 
Lyon replied, with an important ear- 
nestness that would have been infinitely 
more amusing to Blanche if the lady who 
displayed it had not been her own mother. 
"As soon as possible; for poor Miss 
Talbot is quite alone — no one to see after 
her. I shall not be able to reconcile it 
to my conscience to delay unnecessarily." 

Blanche checked a laugh, and hazarded 
a few guesses in the depths of her soul 
as to the present state of the one to 
whom Mrs. Lyon designed to play the 
part of guide, philosopher, and friend. 

" I will be no hindrance to you, 
mamma. Tell me your arrangements, 
and I will fall in with them," she said, 
quickly; and when she said that, Mrs. 
Lyon felt a little disappointed, in that 
she had put on such trusty armour for 
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nothing, and proceeded to raise a little 
cloud of obstacles to a departure. 

"It is utterly impossible that I can 
get away from here at a day's notice/' 
she began, in a gentle, injured tone. 
** They are not like low lodgings — ^most 
respectable, and, I will say, most com- 
fortable. I cannot leave them all in a 
hurry, as if I thought them — as if they 
were — as if I had " 

" Certainly not," Blanche interrupted, 
as Mrs. Lyon floundered hopelessly into 
a labyrinth of the mistiest meanings — 
" certainly not. The longer we stay here 
the better, I think." 

"There it is," Mrs. Lyon struck in, 
querulously; "you're just like your 
father, Blanche, — ^never satisfied with 
what I do, though I alw^^ys try to do 
for the best." 
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"Well, mother, shall I say that the 
sooner we go the hetter?" Blanche 
replied, good-temperedly. 

" Ah ! there you go firom one extreme 
to the other," Mrs. Lyon resumed, look- 
ing round at the walls and fire-irons, 
as if she would ask them to hear witness 
to the justice and truth of what she was 
saying ; « always wanting to do things 
in a hurry, without weighing the con- 
sequences — just like your poor dear 
father. *The sooner we go the better.* 
It's easy to say that, Blanche, — ^very easy 
to say it ; hut I have to think and con- 
sider — and reflect/* 

Mrs. Lyon pronounced the last word 
as if it was something that differed widely 
from everything else which she had 
declared she had to do — pronounced it 
in a tone of suffering triumph, and at 
the same time with a conclusive air that 
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miglit almost have been the oflFspring 
of deep thought and decided conviction* 
Blanche was not deluded into supposing 
it to be this, though she knew it inti- 
mately. Mrs. Lyon presently went on, — 

"I have to think and consider and 
reflect, as I hope you will have learnt 
to. do when you're my age. I am not 
going to have Mr. Talbot suppose that 
I am impatient to go there; and I am 
not going till I am perfectly prepared 
and can go there comfortably. You eat 
nothing, Blanche ; what is the matter ? " 

*• Nothing," Blanche replied. The 
matter was, that she was doubting her 
own capability not only of being a passive 
witness " of all this," as she phrased it, 
but of seeing others see it too; doubt- 
ing her own capability of suffering this, 
and determining that if Miss Talbot 
proved in the slightest degree to be like 
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Mrs. Sutton, she (Blanche) could not 
stand it. 

A few days after this the test com- 
menced. Mrs. and Miss Lyon, at Mr. 
and Miss Talbot's earnest request, took 
up their abode in Victoria Street; and 
now the interest of this story commences 
in the meeting of Blanche and Beatrix 
— ^the two women who were bom to 
cross each other's paths, to pain and 
injure one another — ^to whose introduc- 
tion to each other all that has been 
written has been but a preliminary 
strain. 

Mrs. Sutton had blandly volunteered 
to come herself and to bring her husband 
and Lionel to spend the first evening, 
and obviate anything like awkwardness. 
She had made the offer to Beatrix in a 
sweet, considerate way, that won Beatrix's 
immediate acceptance of it. 
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Miss Talbot had her reward when the 
time arrived, and with it Mrs, Sutton, 
for Mr. Bathurst accompanied them, and 
Mr. Bathurst had in the course of a few 
meetings recommended himself largely 
to Trixy. The one drawback she per- 
mitted herself to feel to the pleasure 
of his society on this occasion was, that 
Edgar was palpably a touch less than 
pleased to see Frank Bathurst. 

Trixy would not permit herself to 
search for a reason for this almost im- 
perceptible shade of difference; indeed, 
she resolutely looked away from it when 
it obtruded itself upon her notice. Mrs. 
Sutton was less scrupulous. 

"Let us hope that the kinship is a 
well-established fact, for they certainly 
seem more than kind to each other," she 
whispered to Beatrix, while Frank 
Bathurst was pouring out a plaintive, 
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low-toned reproach to Miss Lyon for not 
having repUed to his advances towards 
a good understanding long ago. And 
Beatrix replied — 

**And why should they not be more 
than kind, Marian? I know of no 
reason ; " and ached to know that there 
was no reason, so far as she was hersdf 
concerned, and checked a little sigh at 
the speedy seeming defalcation of this 
man whom she had only known the other 
day, and tried to think "what a well- 
matched pair they would be," and could 
not heartily approve them nevertheless. 

They were a very handsome, bright 
pair, a pair that took to each other 
joyously and suddenly, causing Mrs. 
Lyon to undergo most wonderful transi- 
tions of feeling as she marked them* 
Mr. Talbot became a mere nothing in her 
estimation, and Prank Bathurst stood re-^ 
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vealed at once as the fitting and proper 
man, foredoomed by nature and old 
Mr. Lyon to marry her daughter. She 
almost deported herself haughtily to the 
Talbots under the influence of this con- 
viction, and judiciously murmured her 
belief in its being a well-founded one into 
Trixy Talbot's ear. 

So it came to pass that more than one 
heart ached and beat high and painfully 
beneath Edgar Talbot's roof that night, 
after they had separated on the agree- 
ment of all meeting at Prank Bathurst's 
studio the following day. 

No attempt has been made to depict 
what were the prevailing sensations of 
Miss Talbot and Blanche Lyon on this 
their first meeting. The external aspect 
was fair and pleasant enough, for they 
were both gracious-mannered women, 
with a good deal of cultivation super- 
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added to their innate refinement ; and it 
would have jarred upon their tastes to 
show other than a very smooth social 
surface. 

But they did not conceive and in- 
stantly develop a devoted attachment and 
enthusiastic admiration for one another. 
To a certain degree Beatrix Talbot was in 
the place of power, and the half-con- 
sciousness that she was this may have 
been the cause of the shade of restraint 
which made itself manifest in her de- 
meanour two or three times — b. shade 
which she strove to dispel quickly in her 
sunniest way, but which remained long 
enough for Mrs. Sutton to remark it, 
and to fathom the cause of it to a certain 
extent. 

" There is something very incongruous 
between Miss Lyon's position and her 
cousin ; to which do you think her best 
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adapted?" the married sister kindly 
asked Beatrix ; and Beatrix replied — 

"I won't indulge in vague specula- 
tions about her;" and then immediately 
added, " there is something incongruous 
in Mr. Bathurst's cousin being about in 
the world in this way; it must strike 
them both painfully." 

" No, pleasurably rather ; he is at once 
patronizing and adoring, lord and lover— 
King Cophetua on a small scale — and a 
gratified artist. Poor Trixy 1 your reign 
is over." 

" It never commenced." 

" Indeed it did, and was not altogether 

V 

inglorious ; traces of your rule are to be 
seen in his studio ; he has sketched you 
in for his Venus, and I don't think Miss 
Lyon will succeed you there, for he 
would have so much trouble in idealizing 
her nose into proper proportion that he 
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would weary of that type sooner than of 
yours. We will ask Lionel what he 
thinks about it. Lionel ! '* 

Lionel came at her call, and listened 
to her remarks, and then declared himself 
incapable of throwing any light on his 
friend's final election either in the 
matter of Venus or anything else. In 
reply to Mrs. Sutton's inquiry, " Should 
you say he is a marrying man, Lionel ? " 
Lionel answered, " No, indeed ; any more 
than I should say that he is not a 
marrying man." 

" Should you like him to marry 
Beatrix ? " She whispered this eagerly, 
cutting Beatrix out of the conversation 
by the low tone she used. Lionel's reply 
was made in an equally low tone. 

" No, certainly not." 

"Then you know something about 
him — something against him ? " 
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'* About bim, yes ; agaiast him, not 

a breath.*' 

" If he does not marry Trixy he will 
that Mis3 Lyon, mark my words." 

Lionel turned his head and looked at 
the pair mentioned. 

" That would be better far/* he said. 

" Why so ? you do know something 
against him, Lionel. '* 

" I only know that he has the germs 
of inconstancy in him ; the latest thing 
is apt to be the best in his eyes. If the 
shadow of a change fell. Miss Lyon 
would either arrest it or be entirely un- 
influenced by it. I am not so sure of 
Beatrix." 

*'Then you'll all come to our studio 
to-morrow?" Mr. Bathurst exclaimed, 
interrupting the conversation at^ this 
juncture by coming up to them. *^ Miss 
Lyon refuses to be considered ai^ ^ 
I. o 
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enthusiast, but she is good enough to 
be interested in my works; what time 
will you come ? *' 

"Shall it be two?" Mrs. Sutton 
suggested. 

"It shall be two, and it shall be 
luncheon," Mr. Bathurst replied. And 
then Blanche joined them, and recom- 
menced the old game of self-assertion, 
which she had played down at the 
Grange against Mrs. Sutton, by saying — 

"Until I know whether or not the 
plan suits my mother, I can say nothing." 

"Nor I, of course," Beatrix put in, 
hurriedly. 

" You can go with me," Mrs. Sutton 
said, with a well-marked emphasis on 
the "you," which completely excluded 
Blanche from the proposed arrangement. 

"Thanks; but Mrs. Lyon will order 
my goings now, Marian," Trixy replied. 
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with a humility she would not have 
expressed if her sister had not offered a 
slight to Blanche. Then Mrs. Lyon re- 
joined them with some knitting which 
had been specially designed for this 
evening's employment, towards which 
end it had been carefuUy put away in 
the most remote comer of her largest 
trunk. She was acquiescent and anxious 
to oblige every one on the plan being 
mooted to her, and then she was assailed 
by saddening doubts as to her being 
wanted. " Young people liked being by 
themselves," she observed; and then at 
once proceeded to qualify that statement 
by declaring that she " should not think 
of letting Miss Talbot and Blanche go 
alone, not for a moment." 

^^Then it is settled, mamma, we go 
at two ? " Blanche said, hastily. 

" If that hour suits Mr. Talbot and 

o 2 
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Mr. Bathurst.'* Mrs. Lyon was pain- 
fully anxious to propitiate every one. 

"That is all understood," Blanche 
explained; and then they parted: Mrs. 
Sutton whispering to her sister, as she 
took leave, " Tour duenna is a delightful 
person; your position will he a touch 
less ridiculous than her daughter's — 
there is consolation in that." 

" Thanks for oflfering it," Trixy replied, 
wearily. Then she had to give her hand 
to Mr. Bathurst. 

"You will see to-morrow what cause 
I have to he grateful to you. Miss 
Talhot," he said, as her great violet 
eyes met his rather reproachfully; and. 
she could think of nothing more bril- 
liant to reply than " Shall I indeed ? '* 

" Yes, indeed you will ; and I owe you 
another deht : you are the cause of my 
knowing my cousin at last." 
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** Ah ! good night ! " Trixy evidently 
wanted no verbal reward for this good 
deed; she turned away almost im- 
patiently, from his thanks to say " good- 
bye " to her brother. 

Presently for the first time that even- 
ing, Miss Lyon found herself near to 
Lionel Talbot. 

"May we see your picture, too?" 
she asked. 

" I shall have great pleasure in show- 
ing it to you." 

She laughed and shook her head. 

"No, no — neither pleasure, nor re- 
luctance, nor any other active feeling. 
You won't care a bit what we think — 
and you will be so right." She dropped 
her voice suddenly in uttering the last 
words ; they fell upon his ears alone. 

He felt that he could not consci- 
entiously say that he should be very 
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much interested as to what they thought 
of his work ; therefore he did not answer 
her for a few moments. During those 
few moments a slight transition took 
place in his mind respecting his inter- 
locutor, and so he told her, honestly 
enough, that he should care for her 
opinion : " and you will give it to me, 
and me alone, will you not ? " he added, 
earnestly. 

" So be it,** she said, lightly. " I have 
given the same promise to my cousin. I 
should give the same promise to a dozen 
men, if they asked me — and probably 
break it.'* 

She looked up questioningly into his 
face as she put the probability before 
him. 

**As far as I am concerned you will 
keep it?*' 

" I think I shaU." 
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I know you will." 

And you will not care whether I do 
or not. Praise or blame, it's all alike to 
you, Mr. Bathurst says." 

"And as a rule he is right," Lionel 
replied, laughing ; and Blanche felt for a 
moment that it would be pleasant to be 
the exceptionally regarded one. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

"WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES 
SATING?" 

TITR. TALBOT had been feeling too 
■^ -^ profoundly dissatisfied with himself 
and the result of his schemes for his 
sister's social well-being, to take an 
active part in the drawing-room enter- 
tainment which has just been sketched. 
Absence really had made his heart grow 
fonder. The months that had elapsed 
since that time of their being together at 
the Grange had ripened his admiration 
for Blanche Lyon into love. 
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Prdm the moment he looked upon her 
again — seeing her there in his own house, 
sitting by his fireside as if she were at 
home — knowing that she would be there 
to say " good morning " to him when he 
went out, that her welcoming word and 
smile would be a thing that might be his 
every night, when he came back wearied 
with the burden and heat of the day 
— ^the moment he saw her again and 
realized all this, he determined to Win 
her if he could. No consideration of 
fortune should stay him. 

He would just wait for some one of his 
many important ventures to come to a 
successful issue, and then he would 
marry Miss Lyon, if she would have him. 

Six months ago he would not have in- 
serted this clause in his mental declaration 
of intentions. But now the doubt sprang 
into strong and lusty being, and would 
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not be banished as a mere creature of his 
disordered imagination. 

Six months ago he had very naturally 
thought of Miss Lyon as a girl liying in 
deep and rarely broken seclusion^ as an 
intellectual creature who would unavoid- 
ably contrast him favourably with other 
breakers of the same. Insensibly he had 
presumed on the position^ and had brought 
all his energies to bear upon the solution 
of the problem of how he should gratify 
himself with her society, and at the same 
time keep himself free from all suspicion 
of having any intentions whatever. 

He had played his cards well ; but he 
began to fear that he had played them for 
other people, when Prank Bathurst came 
in Mrs. Sutton's wake, and, on the un- 
assailable plea of consanguinity, mono- 
polized Blanche' s attention — attention 
which she gave with a winning gladness 
that planted thorns in the pillow of the 
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in an who knew that his reputation as a 
grave business man had prevented his 
getting as near to her during long days 
spent together as this gay stranger had 
managed to get in an hour by aid of a 
certain calm audacity that sat upon him 
gracefully enough. 

He compelled himself to allow that it 
was natural, fitting, and well that Blanche 
should be fascinated from him by a man 
so much brighter than himself; yet, 
withal, he could not quite free her from 
the charge of ingratitude which his sore 
heart brought against her. It was 
grievous to him that his love should have 
been the direct cause of her meeting with 
her cousin. And now his love was 
nothing to her, and her cousin would be 
everything. 

So he told himself as he sat sulkily 
behind a magazine watching them, and 
being injured by them in every tone they 
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used and every glance they gave. In his 
jealous injustice, he would neither he 
quite one of them, nor would he quite 
set himself apart from them. It was not 
the least painful prick that he got that 
night when he saw that they were un- 
feignedly blind to his being, or having 
cause to be, injured. 

It was almost a relief to him to blame 
Marian for having brought Mr. Bathurst 
to his house ; a relief he sought to the 
full by censuring Mrs. Sutton to her hus- 
band, who did care for it, instead of to 
herself, who would not have done so. 

"We have only Lionel's word for his 
being a decent fellow," he said, severely, 
to Mark Sutton; "and here is Marian 
taking him into the bosom of the family 
without hesitation. If I were you, I 
would check it." 

"He is related to the Lyons," Mark 
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Sutton said, by way of extenuating 
Marian's last oflFence. 

"A relation they have shunned until 
now, when he is thrust upon them in my 
house by my sister. Marian will do as 
she likes as long as you'll let her ; but I 
shall tell Lionel that I can have no Bohe- 
mians here while Beatrix is with me." 

" He has one of the finest properties in 

shire," Mr. Sutton replied. "You 

can't shut him out on the score you have 
stated. Beatrix couldn't do better — and 
you want her to marry well." 

" Beatrix is much too sensible a girl to 
care for him." 

" Perhaps you don't think the same of 
Miss Lyon ? " Mr. Sutton asked, laugh- 
ingly; but Jldgar Talbot only looked 
moody by way of a reply; so Mark 
deemed it prudent to turn the subject; 
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and soon after they had all separated, as 
has heen told. 

It will easily he understood that the 
plan of visiting the studio was a specially- 
obnoxious one to Edgar Talbot. He was 
strongly moved once or twice to set his 
face against Beatrix's going, and, by so 
doing, putting an end to the arrange- 
ment. But he remembered that if he 
did this it would be usurping some of the 
authority over his sister which he had 
formally vested in Mrs. Lyon. 

In his heart he called that lady a 
weak - minded, unreasoning, injudicious 
simpleton, for her ready acceptance of 
the invitation ; and the full force of his 
own transparent folly in having given her 
the reins came flooding in upon his mind. 
But for the time, at least, he was bound 
to pluck what he had planted, bitterly as 
it pricked him. The authority he had 
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vested in a foolish woman must be upheld 
by him for his own credit's sake, until 
Blanche married him or marred him by 
marrying some one else. 

He was quite resolved now nothing but 
her own will should stand between them. 
So, out of consideration for his own 
reputation for consistency, Edgar Talbot 
placed no obstruction in their path to 
the studio the following day. Never- 
theless, they did not reach it until an 
hour after the appointed time, divers 
unforeseen accidents and events having 
occurred to delay them. 

In the first place, Mrs. Lyon had been 
smitten with a sudden doubt as to the 
perfect propriety of taking two young 
girls to see two young men. Had she 
made known this doubt to Edgar Talbot, 
he would only too gladly have strength- 
ened it into a decision against the trip. 
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But one of those faint instincts with 
which Mrs. Lyon was endowed in place 
of reasoning powers saved her from, doing 
the very thing that would have heen 
most pleasing to the man she desired 
to please, and most distasteful to her 
daughter. 

She argued, sagaciously enough, that if 
she seemed to distrust herself and her 
own force of discrimination, that Mr. 
Talbot would very probably go and do 
likewise. On the other hand, she told 
herself that " two heads were better than 
one," and Blanche's being the only avail- 
able head for the service, Mrs. Lyon went 
and not exactly consulted her daughter, 
but grew conversational about the diflB.- 
culty, 

"One really hardly knows what to 
do, when there are so many to think 
about,'* Mrs. Lyon commenced, going 
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into Blanche's room just as that young 
lady had finished arraying herself for the 
expedition. It was half-past one, and 
within Miss Lyon's memory her mother 
had never achieved the easiest toilet in 
less than an hour. 

Blanche looked round carelessly, and' 
saw that Mrs. Lyon had not so much as 
untied her cap towards getting into her 
bonnet, also that she had a look of being 
what she herself termed ** flustered.'* 
What is your difficulty, mother ? " 
Why, I am not quite sure that I see 
the good of our going to Mr. Bathurst's 
house." 

" It is almost a pity that you did not 
say so before," Blanche replied, quietly. 
"Miss Talbot is in the drawing-room, 
dressed, and waiting for you." 

"There it is," Mrs. Lyon answered, 
triumphantly, looking round appealingly 
I. P 
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at the corner of the room as if she were 
requesting it to take notice of the mani- 
fold obstacles that impeded her progress 
through the world — '* there it is ! one 
never can do what one feels one ought to 
do when one has to think for so many 
people." 

Blanche began moving some of the 
scent-bottles on the dressing-table. It 
was a habit of hers to give her hands 
abundant employment whenever Mrs. 

Lyon launched into the illustrative style 

« 

of argument and spoke of herself as 
" one.'* She waq always hard to follow 
on such occasions ; she was specially hard 
to follow now. 

" Don't let me add to your difl&culties, 
mother," Blanche said, patiently, after a 
few moments* pause. Her heart — ^no, but 
her fancy — was very much set upon this 
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visit to the studio. Still the game was 
not worth the candle. 

" I think you might let me speak of 
them, Blanche, without going off at a 
tangent in that way." Mrs. Lyon used 
the tone of oppressed rectitude — a tone 
that is very hard to hear when the hearer 
knows very well that there is neither 
oppression nor rectitude in the case. 

The scent-hottles and one or two other 
trifles were moved with celerity now ; and 
Blanche sought to check her rising anger 
hy speculating as to whether she should 
ever seem a wearisome unreasoning wo- 
man, and whether she should ever come 
to consider life insuflGlciently stocked with 
real trials, and so fall to the manufacture 
of sham ones for the stupifying of herself, 
and the saddening of others. 

While Blanche pondered on these 

P 2 
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possibilities, Mrs. Lyon lapsed from the 
loftily injured into the familiarly curious 
tone. 

" I was going to say when you went off 
at a tangent" (this last, as will be seen, 
was a favourite form of expression of the 
worthy lady's, who affected it partly 
because she had heard her mother use it, 
partly because it had always irritated her 
husband, and chiefly because she was 
hopelessly in the dark as to any meaning 
it might possibly have), " I was going to 
say when you went off at a tangent in 
that way, Blanche, that I think Miss 
Talbot is a little too anxious to go and 
look at the pictures. Pictures, indeed ! 
stuff and nonsense." 

"Rather premature to describe them 
so before you have seen them." 

"Which so? What?" Mrs. Lyon 
asked, lazily ; and then, on Blanche curtly 
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replying, '* The pictures," Mrs. Lyon 
proceeded to set forth a lengthy state- 
ment as to how she had not meant them, 
and how if she had meant them, perhaps 
Blanche would find when she had arrived 
at her (Mrs. Lyon's) age that if she had 
done so it would not he anything so 
very foolish and ridiculous as she was 
sorry and grieved to see Blanche (like 
her poor dear father) chose to think 
everything that did not fall in with her 
views. 

When the act of accusation was read 
down to this point, Mrs. Lyon grew a 
little out of breath ; and Blanche (feeling 
very hopeless about reaching the studio 
now) gently protested that, as she had 
not given voice to any particular views, 
there was a shade of injustice in her 
mother saying that she (Blanche) was 
deriding that which did not meet them. 
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"But there, I suppose I must go/' 
Mrs. Lyon observed, irrelerantly, and 
with an air of martyrdom, when Blanche 
ceased speaking. The well-meaning but 
irritating-mannered woman was in reaUty 
pleased and feebly excited at the pros- 
pect of the little expedition, which par- 
took of the nature of dissipation. She 
was pleased at the prospect; she would 
have been disappointed with the keen, 
fresh disappointment of inexperience if 
the plan had come to nothing. Yet, 
withal, she could not refrain from doubt- 
ing and demurring about it, in the hope 
of giving it additional importance. 

"There! I suppose I must go," she 
reiterated, as Blanche maintained the 
dead silence which is the sole safeguard 
such natures as hers have against do- 
mestic broils. Then Mrs. Lyon made a 
little business of untying her cap, and 
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finally conveyed herself out of the room 
with almost a smile on her face^ and with 
the proud conviction at her heart that 
she had deported herself as became the 
^ding star and responsible person of 
the Talbot household. 

The girl she had left stood motionless 
for a few minutes, and then lifted her 
head suddenly, and looked at herself in 
the glass. 

"What am I morally or mentally 
wanting, that I let that sort of thing 
goad me into this ? '' she asked, as she 
gazed at her crimson cheeks and angry 
eyes; "it's only a surface ill-humour, 
only a habit of querulousness, only the 
result of long years of anxiety, care, 
and disappointment on an originally 
mild, ductile nature; but it's detestable 
to me." 

The storm broke as she uttered the 
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words "detestable to me," and she 
shivered from head to foot with the 
force of her own fury. For a minute she 
leant back against the bed-post, putting 
her hand up to the eyes that were blinded 
by the hot feeling which she would not 
suffer to well away in tears. 

There then came to her aid the reflec- 
tion that this was a burden that must be 
borne; that it was in reality trifling 
(" I*d prefer a big woe, for all that,'* she 
thought), and that, after all, other people 
endured worse things ! 

So the crimson ebbed away from her 
cheeks, and the angry light faded from 
her eyes; and she was presently the 
brilliant, beautiful, light-hearted Miss 
Lyon once more, as she made her way 
to the drawing-room, inducting herself 
into a pair of silver-grey gloves as she 
walked. 
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Miss Talbot was sitting there, bon- 
netted and cloaked, trying to read, and 
betraying, in the nervous start she gave 
and tried to cover as Blanche entered, a 
hardly subdued impatience, and a con- 
sciousness of its not being well to feel 
the same, that told its own tale to her 
sister-woman. 

" I thought — I hoped it was Mrs. 
Lyon,'* she began, putting her book 

» 

down as she spoke; and Blanche saw — 
or fancied she saw, which comes to the 
same thing — ^that there was ever so little 
of the air of conscious superiority of 
place in the way Miss Talbot held her 
head up, and seemed to demand an 
explanation. Por an instant she he- 
sitated as to whether or not she should 
give it. Then — perhaps she sympathized 
with the impatience in some degree — she 
said — 
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You must win your brother's for- 
giveness for mamma. Miss Talbot. The 
position is so new to her that she was 
overcome by a sense of her responsibility 
out of all sense of punctuality." 

Beatrix was softened. 

** My brother Edgar would forgive her 
readily enough if Mrs. Lyon fought oflp 
going altogether, I believe," she said, 
laughing. 

T?hen a half desire to make a half con- 
fidante arose, and was checked, and rose 
again, and finally was softly encouraged 
forth by Blanche. 

" I didn't mean that brother. Does 
not Mr. Talbot — I mean I don't think 
Mr. Talbot cares much for art, does 

he?" 

Beatrix shook her head. 

" Not much. He said last night to me 
that he could exist till May without 
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seeing the pictures, and should have 
thought I could do the isame." 

" He does not care much for art or for 
artists, does he ? " Blanche continued. 

"Our own brother Lionel is one, you 
know,*' Trixy said, as if it would have 
been the most natural thing in the world 
for Blanche to have forgotten that fact, 
though Lioners picture was nominally 
one of the principal objects of the con- 
templated visit. 

"Yes, I know," Miss Lyon answered, 
hurriedly ; " but I thought—^ — '' 

"Of course you could not think of 
Lionel as such an artist as Mr. Bathurst, 
your cousin," Trixy interrupted, in a 
tone that was meant to be apologetic 
for Lionel. Before Blanche could retort 
" I should think not," Mrs. Lyon camf 
in, and the two girls were saved from 
further misunderstanding — ^for the time. 
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Being already late for their appoint- 
ment when they started, it was only in 
the order of things that they shoold be 
still more delayed on their way. Mrs. 
Lyon had a pet theory about short cats. 
It was a theory that was not based 
upon measurement, or reason, or any- 
thing tangible, but upon the slightly 
illc^^ical sentence that ''short cuts are 
often the longest/' So this day, when 
Miss Talbot gave Mr. Bathurst's address, 
and added, '' Through the Park and out 
at the Victoria Ghite,"' Mrs. Lyon inter- 
polated, with considerable earnestness, 
' I should say Park Lane." 

"Better through the Park," Blanche 
said, quickly, settling herself back in her 
seat, and trying to catch Miss Talbot's 
ejre, and telegraph something equiyalent 
to " Stand to your guns " to her. But 
the worthy intention was defeated ; Miss 
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Talbot looked at her chaperone and 
repeated, hesitatingly — 

" Through Park Lane, did you say ?" 

" Yes, certainly, I should say." Mrs. 
Lyon spoke aflfably, as became one who 
was victorious, and about the beneficial 
eflFects of whose victory there could be no 
sane doubt. 

Accordingly the order was given, and 
they drove through Park Lane, or rather 
did not drive through, but got into a 
block, and passed an uneventful twenty 
minutes in looking out through the 
carriage windows at one of Pickford's 
vans, which period of quiescence crushed 
Mrs. Lyon into an abject frame of mind, 
and rendered her specially alive to the 
vanity of all earthly joys and the 
transitory nature of all triumphs. 

" Whenever one does anything for the 
best, one is sure to find that one had 
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better have let things go their own way," 
she remarked, by way of explanation, 
when at last they reached Mr. Batharst's 
house, and the two young men came from 
the studio to meet them with laughing 
reproaches for their being so late. 

And somehow or other both girls felt 
the explanation to be all-sufficient, and 
the block in Park Lane a facetious trifle, 
and everything as pleasant as possible, 
and incapable of improvement. 

She would have sought to banish or 
explain away the fact, if it had been 
put before her in so many words; but 
it was a fact that Blanche Lyon had a 
better feeling of equality with these 
people with whom she had been com- 
pelled to come and live in a dependent 
position when she and they were in the 
society of Frank Bathurst, her cousin. 

She was gratefulto the good-tempered. 
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good-looking, educated, rich gentleman 
for being her relation. Down at the 
Grange, where she had been as kindly, 
conscientiously, and considerately treated 
as any girl (or, at any rate, any girl who 
is a governess) can be, she had still been 
aware that she was so treated by an 
eflFort — a tiny and admirably concealed 
one, certainly, but still an eflfbrt. 

Blanche Lyon was a girl to the fall 
as practical and sensible as she was proud 
and sensitive ; and so, though she recog- 
nised this fact, she at the same time 
recognised the impossibiHty of its being 
other than it was. The woman who 
stands alone, with no apparent relations, 
whose friends may be legion, but are 
invisible, cannot, and cannot expect to 
be treated precisely in the same way as 
her well-surrounded compeers. 

It is inevitable that there should be 
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little distinctions ; and far more injustice 
is awarded (in print) to the employers 
than to the employed. The genos 
"Governess" has heen idealized by ill- 
usage, in fiction, into a very false posi- 
tion. The attempt has been made to 
teach thousands of young women, who 
would have accepted obscurity as their 
birthright had they remained in their 
fathers' homes, to gird against it as a 
great wrong when they find it their 
portions in the homes of people who 
reward them more or less liberally for 
educating their (the people's) children. 

Blanche Lyon was not one of this 
order. She was too keenly alive to the 
perfect propriety of the mighty system 
of give and take to have ever weakly 
wished to be looked upon as other than 
she was, and was remunerated for being. 
Nevertheless, though she had never felt 
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the situation of the past to he other 
than perfectly natural , and becoming, 
she did feel the superiority of that of 
the present. 

It was pleasant to be known as the 
cousin of a man of considerable mark in 
the set in which, however good their will, 
she still must be regarded as not quite 
one of them. It was pleasant to have 
him gladly and gallantly putting forward 
the fact of this relationship as a thing 
of which he had to be proud. It was 
pleasanter to know that she was not re- 
garded any more as an isolated being, 
but rather as the most important link in 
the great chain of events which had made 
Frank Bathurst what he was. 

The old talk with her father, held on 
the subject of old Mr. Lyon's oflfer, came 
back vividly to her mind as she came 
into the house of ** Bathurst's boy," and 

!• Q 
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knew him for tlie motiye-power of that 
meeting. 

She could but rejoice in him for being 
what he was, and (being herself) she 
could but rejoice and be glad in him 
openly. The position can readily be 
realized. She liked him for being what 
he was, and she liked him the better for 
being it partly through her agency. In 
her rash, impulsive, chivalrous, unadvised 
girlishness, she had rejected the prospect 
which Prank had realized. 

More of the old conversation floated 
back in scraps. She had said perhaps 
"Bathurst's boy might take a fancy to 
her," and her father had said that "more 
improbable things occurred frequently." 

But though she remembered this, no 
hope of its being the case now brightened 
the sunshine which seemed to radiate 
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from his presence, and warm her into 
closer relationship with him. 

It gladdened her to her soul's core 
that he should seem taken, dazzled, fond 
of her. He was too hright and honnie 
for the bright honnie woman who had 
unconsciously helped to shape his good 
fortune, not to be interested in his interest 
for her. 

While as for him, he was a man with a 
quick eye for the beautiful, with a keen 
appreciation for the sympathetic, with a 
catholicity of sentiment respecting the 
lovable, and, as Lionel Talbot had said, 
with the germs of inconstancy in him. 
He had had the habit of loving all that 
was lovely from his boyhood, and the 
habit had got him into more than one 
bitterly-lamented scrape. He was musical, 
poetical, artistic, aesthetic altogether. 

Q 2 
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It was his fate to get very fond very 
often. It was his fancy to be touchingly 
gentle to every pair of beautiful eyes and 
soft hands that respectively brightened 
and smoothed his path. His affections 
were not very deep ; on the contrary, 
they were shallow, but they were mar- 
vellously \Fide. His voice always took a 
tender tone, his eyes always had a loving 
look in them when he addressed a young 
and pretty woman. It was as natural to 
him that it should be so as that he should 
gather a rose with a careful hand, or ride 
a fine-mouthed horse with a light rein. 
He was no gay deceiver. His adoration 
was invariably thoroughly meant as long 
as it lasted. His sweet words never knew 
a false ring. His likings did not always die 
away when the object disappeared : they 
would lay in abeyance, and would be 
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ready to spring up greenly again when 

the ohjeet returned. 

And, with all this fickleness about 

them, he still thought well of women, 

believed in them as in beings who were 

infinitely purer and better than himself. 

It was a great element in his love that 

it never turned to contempt. It waned 

and went to sleep, but it never woke up 

disgusted with that it had formerly de- 

lighted in; and this must be added in 

* 
its favour, that hitherto it had never 

fallen upon unworthy objects. 

These two young women, both beauti- 
ful, both well inclined to him, neither of 
whom he had known a month ago, were 
great sources of joy to him just now. He 
was not a man to make plans and lay 
schemes'. He took things as they came, 
and brightened them generally by his 
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own way of looking at them* Bat Trixy 
Talbot and Blanche Lyon needed no ad- 
yentitioos brightening; withont it they 
dazzled him quite sufficiently. 

It was hard to say which of the two 
young men was the master of the house, 
so each girl had the satisfaction of feeling 
that she was the guest of a brother or 
a cousin especially. There was a brief 
discussion — a. good-humoured dissension 
as to which should be done honour to 
first, the pictures or the luncheon. 

The first place was given to the latter 
eyentually; and Blanche sat next to 
Frank Bathurst, and was made much of 
by him, because she made it easy for 
him to make much of her, by being 
entirely unfettered in her own manners ; 
and Trixy's sparkling wine might have 
been verjuice in consequence. 

Por it is a fact that Miss Talbot was 
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very much in love with the one who 
acted so thoroughly up to the poet's 
advice to young men, " Gather ye roses 
while ye may ;" and I, as her historian, 
refuse to treat it as essential to the art 
which is placing her hefore you, that 
good and unassailable reasons for the 
love be given. They are not given in real 
life ; they are not asked for. A shallow 
substitute for the " reason why " is oflfered 
occasionally by well-meaning people, who 
like to explain natural laws without in 
the faintest degree comprehending their 
deep significance. 

When a marriage comes off, and all 
looks fair and smooth before the newly- 
united pair, excellent-sounding solutions 
of the mystery of their love are freely 
offered. They were born in the same 
county ; or they both had a well-marked 
preference for the melodrama over the 
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burlesque of life; or they both liked 
the same books, or parson, or made- 
dishes, or some other admirable reason 
for wedding. But no one ever stands 
forth as champion for the suflSciency of 
the causes which brought about the love 
between people who make each other 
miserable by falling away before mar- 
riage. The event is allowed to make 
all the difference; and that is wisdom 
and discretion if the ring be won, which 
is forward folly if it be not. 

Therefore, for a while, Trixy Talbot 
must stand accused of the latter offence ; 
for, without having any excellent reasons 
to give, she had found Frank Bathurst's 
winning words and looks irresistible to 
the point of falling in love with him. 

Desperately in love — so desperately, 
that all her sweet armour of self- 
possession and affected unconsciousness 
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of his admiration failed her. She hung 
upon his accents in a way that made 
her seem absent and stupid ; she thrilled 
to the touch of his hand in a way that 
made her afraid to resign hers to his 
clasp when others were by ; she wearied 
for his words when he was silent, for 
his meaning when he spoke ; she was 
vaguely jealous of every unknown 
woman upon whom his soft glances 
might have fallen in the past ; she was 
painfully, pitiably alive to the fact of 
his having taken no greater trouble to 
make her these things than he took 
probably with every woman who pleased 
his taste. 

She was keenly conscious of having a 
formidable rival in Blanche, if Blanche 

« 

chose to rival her; and how could 
Blanche "but choose, with such cause 
for rivalry ? *' she asked herself, in her 
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impassioned infatuation. In fact, she 
was entirely in love, and so at a dis- 
advantage. She felt sick under all the 
sudden alternations of unfounded hopes 
and despairs which assailed her, as Frank 
Bathurst was gallant and gay to her- 
self or to his beautiful cousin. She 
shrank from the thought of the parting 
that would inevitably come when they 
had looked at the pictures and it would 
be time to go home to dinner. 

She was feverishly impatient for a 
new move to be made every moment. 
Her heart went up absurdly high when 
he bent down to lament her lack of 
appetite in low tones, coming round to 
the back of her chair to do it, and so 
seeming to make her comfort peculiarly 
his own. It (her heart) went down, 
equally without good cause, when he 
left her and returned to his place by 
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Blanche; for Miss Lyon's hand was on 
the table, twirling a rose about, and 
the handsome young host put his own 
upon it gently, as he impressively offered 
his cousin something that she did not 
want. 

And Blanche, whose hand stayed 
steady under the touch — Blanche, whose 
brilliant eyes met the very warmly 
admiring glance of his quite coolly — 
Blanche, who was so little affected by 
his low tones as to answer them in 
loud ones, became, despite her beauty, a 
horrible object in poor Trixy Talbot's 
eyes — those sweet violet eyes that ached 
when Mr. Frank Bathurst used little 
seductive tones and airs and gestures 
in commending the claret to the new 
beauty, to whom it was meet and right 
and his bounden duty to show such 
homage, since she was his cousin. 
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Not that he was at all off with the 
comparatively old love whose figure he 
had sketched in for "Venus" in the 
picture, the second subject from " Tann- 
hauser," which had rather put the first 
in the background. He liked being 
sweet to them both ; he would have been 
amiably charmed by their both being 
sweet to him in return. He was gifted 
with such a mighty fund of fondness that 
he could not resist nourishing all the 
attractive recipients of the quality who 
came in his way. 

It came so easy to him to love, to be 
very much fascinated, and be just a little 
thrown out of gear, and even a little 
sleepless about more than one woman at 
a time, that he gave no thought to Miss 
Talbot being in the least uncomfortable, 
or having cause to be so. There had 
been soft pleasure to him in feeling sure 
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that she had found it pleasant to have 
him standing by her chair, anxious to 
tend upon her, earnest in waiting on her. 
There had been equally soft pleasure to 
him in taking Blanche's small hand in 
his, when the occasion scarcely called for 
the act ; in feeling how slender and 
smooth it was, and how delicate it 
looked resting there in his clasp; and, 
as he never denied himself any pleasure 
that might be his harmlessly, he took 
these, and enjoyed and was grateful for 
them, like the sinless sensualist he was. 

And Trixy Talbot saw that he did the 
one and was the other, and still loved 
him desperately. 

It has been brought as a reproach 
against modern fiction that a good deal 
of the action takes place at, and a good 
deal of the interest is made to centre in, 
the dinner-table. In the face of this 
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reproach, it most be declared that no 
sequestered sylyan glade, no moon- 
lighted cathedral cloisters, no whirling 
waltz, no number of village rambles with 
"the object" in the cause of "being 
good to the poor," can ripen the senti- 
ments which are the bricks and mortar of 
all novels more swiftly and surely than 
does the well-selected and carefully- 
furnished hospitable board. 

People are apt to get very near to each 
other's hearts and minds (when the 
guests and hosts are young, especially) ; 
all try to be at their best ; and it stands 
to reason that men and women at their 
best are considerably more attractive to 
one another than at any other time. 
Plowers and wine, and wit and beauty, — 
and, in the present case, the unusualness 
of the thing, — ought to work, and do 
work. 
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The little party I have been describing 
felt that, if they had known each other 
from childhood, they could not have 
known each other better, or liked each 
other more, than they did under existing 
circumstances, when they rose at length 
to go and look at the pictures, 

" By the way, I left my model when I 
came to meet you," Prank Bathurst said 
to Miss Lyon, as, with her by his side, 
he led the way to his studio. Then he 
went on to tell her what a wonderful 
effect Lionel had succeeded in producing 
with the representation of waves alone. 
" He's by way of being a genius : there's 
not a boat, or a gull, or a lighthouse, or 
anything but water on his canvas; and 
still you get pulled up before it." 

When he paid that tribute to his 
friend's talent, Blanche felt that there 
must be an immense deal in Frank 
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Bathurst. She rendered up her hand to 
him with delightful readiness, as he 
offered to help her over the threshold, 
and then down the flight of steps which 
came between the back and front part 
of his studio; and she spoke out her 
admiration for his " Battle of the Bards " 
with hearty eloquence when they paused 
before it, 

** Now I want to show Miss Talbot , 
something," he exclaimed, impatiently, 
as he saw Beatrix walking on with her 
brother ; " I hope that fellow won*t point 
it out to her first." 

" Go and stop his doing so," Blanche 
said, quickly. And Mr. Bathurst took 
her advice ; and presently Lionel Talbot 
came and joined Miss Lyon, leaving his 
sister very happy by the act. 

"There is a good deal of spirit in 
that," Blanche said, waving her hand at 
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large towards the huge canvas whereon 
'* Tannhauser " was depicted, in the 
midst of a well-dressed mob, giving vent 
to the defiance — 

Grim bards of love who nothing know, 
Now ends the unequal fight between us ; 

Dare as I dared ! to Horsel go, 

And taste love on the lips of Yenus. 



cc 



A great deal of spirit," she repeated, 
feeling at the moment utterly unable to 
offer any other art criticism. 

" Yes," he replied, " I wish Bathurst 
would work at it, instead of wasting his 
time on the other one/* 

" What is the other one ? " 

" Come and see it." 

" No, no," she said, as she glanced in 
the direction he would have taken, and 
saw her mother in mid-distance, and 
Miss Talbot and Mr. Bathurst further 
on : "I want to see yours first." 

I. B 
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'' Then come and look at it." And he 
led her to the other end of the long 
studio ; and they stood alone before the 
waves that had steeped his mind in 
admiration for their wild beauty long 
ago on the Cornish coast. 

She stood in silence for awhile, not 
only averse to, but incapable now of 
offering an opinion, respecting the paint- 
ing, the more for his being the painter 
of it, and the painter the more for the 
painting being his — ^letting her admira- 
tion for both react upon each other ; in 
fact, with a subtlety that women often 
employ in like cases. 

" What are you going to call it ? " 
she asked, at length, abruptly. 

<< Frank Bathurst suggests as a motto 
for the Academy catalogue, *What are 
the wild waves saying ? ' do you like it ? '* 
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"Yes; were you alone when you got 
to love those waves ? ** 

"Quite alone/' he replied; and then 
as she almost seemed to sigh in relief 
as she looked up at him, he repeated 
more emphatically still, " Quite alone." 

If he had repeated the words a dozen 
times, she would not have been satiated 
with the sound of them, but would have 
cried in her heart, "That strain again? 
it hath a dying fall." 

It was music to her — sweet, full, rich, 
sufiGlcient. Music to her, that assurance 
he gave her that the wild waves said 
nothing to him of one whom he had 
loved and looked upon when he loved 
and looked upon them. She was quite 
contented with that implied assurance — 
quite charmed with the fitness of the 
motto — quite satisfied with what the 

B 2 
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"wild waves were saying/* and quite 
oblivious of Frank Bathurst. 

Beatrix Talbot's impulse towards Lionel 
had been a true one; her brother was 
her best Mend. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE DAPHNE. 



rpHERE was a conservatory at the 
garden end of the studio. At least 
it had been a conservatory, but was now 
cleared of its plants and occupied by a 
dais for the models to pose upon. Erom 
one end of this part of the studio a spiral 
staircase led up to an observatory on the 
leads, where a delightful view, consisting 
of a bit of Bayswater and a slice of 
Kensington Gardens, could be had* Up 
this staurcase the four young people 
walked after a time, leaving Mrs. Lyon 
(who had been more engrossed by the 
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lay figures than anything else) to foUovr 
at her leisure, 

" Story " the waves had *? none to tell '* 
to her. " Venus " on the mountain made 
her uncomfortahle, and brought back all 
her doubts as to the wisdom of haying 
come here ; and the " spirited *' composi- 
tion of the Battle of the Bards seemed 
to her simply a representation of an 
infernal orgie. 

But she took a calm pleasure in ex- 
aminiQg the magnified doll, and trying 
how its joints worked; thus innocently 
destroying some folds in the drapery, 
which Frank had spent a long time in 
arranging that morning. 

" A nice room wasted — entirely 
wasted/' she said to herself, as she sur- 
veyed the studio. Frank Bathurst had 
been at considerable trouble and expense 
about this studio. He had first had two 
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rooms on the ground floor thrown into 
one, and then he had put up a groined 
and vaulted oak ceiling, thus spoiling the 
rooms above it. 

It had a richly-coloured window at one 
end; pomegranate-hued curtains of soft 
sweeping velvet fell in full folds from 
ceiling to floor. It was enriched with 
oak carvings, with ebony brackets and 
bronzes, with perfect casts from perfect 
originals, with rare old glass, with a 
deeply-embossed shield resting on some 
sort of stand of metal in which Quintin 
Matsys had had a hand. 

The sunlight, what there was of it 
on that winter's day, fell upon the floor 
in broad rich masses; the shadows laid 
in unbroken grand depths ; there was 
nothing slight, nothing pale, nothing 
puerile about the room, and Mrs. Lyon 
deemed it very dull. 
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She had beea unoertain whether to go 
with than whea they went np on the 
leads or to stay behind. While rerolying 
the uncertainty in her mind, their 
Yoices sounded faintly in what seemed 
the far distance to her, and at the same 
time a tall, curiously canred screen, 
drawn across in such a way as almost 
to cut off a comer of the room, caught 
her attention. So, with an emphatically 
worded observation on the folly of people 
taking so many ifimecessary steps to see 
so little as could be seen from the top of 
a house in Bayswater, Hrs. Jiyon walked 
towards the screen, and proceeded to 
curiously inspect it. 

It was an elaborate piece of workman- 
ship, modem, perfectly artistic in pro- 
portion, and delicate in detail, — ^Titania, 
Oberon, and Puck wreathing themselyes 
and each other in fanciful garlands in 
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the centre, and wood nymphs and satyrs 
doing nothing remarkable at the sides. 

" A nicely grained piece of wood 
spoilt I " Mrs. Lyon thought, as she put 
her hand upon it to see whether the dim- 
ness came from dust or not (in order that 
she might do a good turn to the helpless 
gentlemen who owned it, by denouncing 
the dusty proclivities of their housemaid). 
She put her hand upon it; the screen 
turned easily on a swivel at the lightest 
touch, and it revolved, leaving the corner 
exposed. Mrs. Lyon uttered a little cry 
of mingled horror and virtuous satisfac- 
tion at having unearthed the cause of it, 

« 

for there, in a large arm-chair, her head 
thrown back upon the ** velvet violet 
lining," a pretty yellow-haired girl lay 
sleeping. 

The girl and all the accessories were so 
pretty that most people would have been 
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oontent to keep sQenoe^ and look on the 
scene as one of the fiur sigfits in life 
which, perfect in themselres, may be 
soffiered to pass hy nnqnestioned. 

Bnt Ifrs. Lyon liked to grapple with 
difficulties that were not — lored to de- 
fend what was not assailed, delighted in 
putting things straight before th^ were 
crooked. ** I can scarcely beUere my 
eyes," she exclaimed, believing them 
thoroughly the while, and quite ready 
to do battle in the cause of their trust- 
worthiness, should any one hint at optical 
delusion. ^^ I can scarcely belieire my 
eyes ; young woman, this is shameless ! " 

The girl, who had opened her eyes at 
the first sound, sat up at the last words 
and suppressed a yawn. She was dressed 
in a costume for which Hrs. Lyon had no 
precedent, though Erank Bathurst had 
given much thought and consideration 
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to it; and on her bright yellow-haired 
head she had a little cap of black velvet, 
bordered with seed pearls. 

In fact, she was the model for the 
" princess " for whose heart and hand the 
bards were singing; and she had fallen 
asleep after waiting a long time for Mr. 
Bathurst, and now she woke up, startled 
and rather cross. 

"This is shameless," Mrs. Lyon re- 
peated ; and the girl, thinking she was 
being rebuked for drowsiness, being in- 
deed guiltless of every other oflfence, 
waxed petulant with the old lady who 
came instead of the smiling, handsome, 
agreeable gentleman whom she (the 
model) had expected to see. 

She was a pretty girl, and her beauty 
was very much in favour that year; 
accordingly her time was fully occupied, 
and she was getting into the habit of 
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giving herself little airs of conferring a 
favour when she kept an appointment. 
Moreover, she was a good deal admired 
in a certain dance in one of the panto- 
mimes, for she joined the profession of 
ballet-girl to that of model. On the 
whole, it will readily be surmised that 
she was not likely to be meek under 
the reproof of Mrs. Lyon. 

**Then he should have come back," 
she retorted, on the supposition that she 
had been wanted and missed while she 
had been sleeping. And she pushed her 
bright yellow hair out of her eyes and 
glanced up defiantly, instead of being 
crushed to the ground, as Mrs. Lyon 
had half anticipated seeing her. 

^^ He should have come back ! " Mrs. 
Lyon repeated the words in sheer amaz^ 
ment at their audacity. " He " was her 
remote relation; *^he" might be good 
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enough to marry Blanche, if no awful 
discoveries were made ; and this ** minx," 
as she called the popular model in her 
wrath, dared to speak of him thus fami- 
liarly. 

"It's too late for anything now, so I 
shall go,'* the girl said, rising up and 
casting a glance towards the darkening 
shadows that were falling over the dais 
where she had sat a princess in the 
morning ; then the stream of Mrs. Lyon's 
virtuous eloquence burst the banks of 
astonishment and indignation, and she 
poured forth a flood of words that were 
utterly incomprehensible, but at the 
same time intensely aggravating to the 
model. 

" Too late I lost ! lost ! imhappy crea- 
ture!" 

" Oh, it's not of such consequence as 
that," the girl interrupted, hastily tossing 
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her head; then she added something 
relative to Mr. Bathurst missing her 
more than she should him — a statement 
which caused Mrs. Lyon to tremble^ and 
pronounce the word '^ abandoned " under 
her breath. 

As the girl leisurely put off the jacket 
and tunic and Telvet cap of royalty, and 
inducted herself into the bonnet and 
mantle of this period, Mrs. Lyon gazed 
at her, and made profoond reflections to 
herself cm the caDoaatess wlucli coold 
be so unmored under detectkm, amd tlse 
fmroIitT which coald afiten^ to dcsginse 
rice in tHncffiiL s^esdocET. 



Tbext ^le thoa^Eui iksL in wooM be a 
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act, and wondered whether she had 
money enough in her pocket to do it, 
before the young people came down from 
the roof of the house. 

** If you would alter your mode of life, 
I might assist you,'* she began, drawing 
out her purse ; and the girl, who was 
adjusting the bows of her bonnet-strings 
with great care before she went out, 
stared at Mrs. Lyon, as if that lady was 
beyond her comprehension, as indeed she 
was. 

" Alter my mode of life ? not on any 
account, thank you ; '* then she thought 
of her Terpsichorean triumphs, and de- 
termined to very much dazzle the old 
lady. " Do you know who I am ? " she 
asked ; and Mrs. Lyon looking a horror- 
stricken negative at once, the girl went 
on glibly, " I'm Miss Eosalie St. Clair ; 
there — ^good morning," and walked out, 
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happily unconscious of the meaningless 
sound that name had for Mrs. Lyon. 

The skirmish had been sharp, but brief. 
Mrs. Lyon had almost a feeling of 
triumph when she reflected on how 
quickly she had, as she thought, routed 
the fair invader. Now the danger had 
departed, she b^an to make many hazy 
but comforting conjectures respecting it. 

After all, it might not be Mr. Bathurst 
whom the girl had spoken of as " he." 
Mr. Lionel Talbot was very quiet; but 
— ah ! it looked bad — ^very bad. She 
remembered now that he had eaten no 
luncheon. At this juncture she remem- 
bered that the girl had used Mr. Ba- 
thurst's name, which proved him the 
oflfender. 

" I declare one had better be in a 
lion's den at once," she murmured, 
pathetically, " and then one would know 
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what one was about." Then she fell to 
softly bewailing the combination of cir- 
cumstances which had brought her into 
this difficulty, and wondered whether she 
had better tell Mr. Talbot about it, and 
wondered what Blanche would say now 
(Blanche being quite innocent of all 
former thought or speech on the subject), 
and " hoped Miss Talbot would listen to 
advice another time" (not that any had 
been oflfered to poor Trixy), and was 
altogether hopeless and helpless, and 
overcome by a sense of responsibility. 

"What could they be doing up on 
the leads all this time?" The leads, in 
Mrs. Lyon's imagination, was a place of 
gruesome horror, slippery, flat, with no 
parapet. She wished that she had gone 
up with them. She wished she had not 
let them go up at all. She wished that 
she could put old heads on young 
I. s 
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shoulders (this last wish not being 
weakened by the faintest doubt as to 
the great superiority of her own over 
every other head belonging to the party). 
She wished that they had all stayed at 
home, and that Mrs. Sutton had come 
with them, and a great many more totally 
irreconcilable things. 

Meantime those on the house-top had 
been so happy, so entirely unconscious 
of the cark and care, the tumult and the 
strife that was raging at the foot of the 
spiral staircase. There was a glass erec- 
tion on the leads — ^an eminent photo- 
grapher had lived there before Mr. 
Bathurst took the house — and under 
this glass they stood about, and were 
happy. 

Very happy, on the whole, all of them ; 
though Beatrix Talbot went up and came 
down in her spirits in the sharp, sudden. 
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unreasoning way that is specially symp- 
tomatic of the disease under which she 
lahoured. The very manner and the very 
looks which won her more and more, 
which drew her nearer, and made Frank 
Bathurst dearer to her, hecame so many 
sources of irritation to Trixy Talhot. She 
had reached the stage when a vague 
feeling of the loved one heing unjust is 
horn. He had it in his power to make 
her so supremely happy — ^to exalt her, 
she fondly believed, above all women — 
by telling her and all the world that he 
loved her, and he did not avail himself 
of it. She would have disavowed the 
feeling, had it been placed before her 
in the bald, cold words I have used. 
She would have disowned all connection 
with it, and probably have declared it 
to be unwomanly, forward, and vain ; 
and she would have tried to believe that 

8 2 
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she meant what she professed, and taken 
herself sharply to task for Tentnring to 
love before ''the object" had asked for 
her formally in holy matrimony ; and all 
the time would have gone on firetting and 
loving, and being happy and miserable, 
as it is, and has been, and evet shall be. 

Bnt thongh he had it in his power to 
make her supremely blessed, and did not 
seem at all likely to do it, she took the 
good the gods gave, and was gratefiiL 
It was something, in default of security 
of passing her life in the sun of his 
presence, to be warmed by his smiles; 
and he was no niggard of these, giving 
them lavishly when he was pleased — 
and he was always pleased when pretty 
women were by, especially if they liked 
him. Their beauty and his pleasure in 
it reacted upon each other. The better 
pleased they were with him, the prettier 
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they looked ; and the prettier they 
looked, the better pleased he was with 
them. 

It was a charmed circle, and Frank 
Bathurst delighted in drawing it closer, 
and in strengthening it: and generally, 
in gathering his roses while he might — 
while they grew well within reach, where 
he could gather them easily — there was 
no charm in difficulty to him. 

If she slight me when I woo, 
I will scorn and let her go, 

he would carol gaily, on the smallest 

sign of coyness — it needed not to be 
"coldness" — making itself manifest in 
the demeanour of the Cynthia of the 
nainute. Indeed, now it was only Blanche 
Lyon's more openly-shown pleasure in 
his society that was swaying him slightly 
from Miss Talbot. According to his 
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gay, bright, practical creed, life was too 
short to waste one hour of it in looking 
for anybody's hidden motives. The 
frankly expressed joy, the readily vouch- 
safed sympathy, the open preference, 
were so many tributes to his vanity — 
and his vanity was great. It was so 
glancing and sunny that Blanche, who 
to a certain extent appreciated it already, 
saw in it nothing to resent or regret, and 
so fed it a little — " pandered to it,*' Trixy 
Talbot termed it, in her anger ; for Trixy 
felt the vanity would be a permanent 
rival to her — and still would not have 
had the smallest change made in the 
man who was vain. He was a genuine 
*^ source of joy and woe " to Miss Talbot, 
but he was a source of joy pure and 
simple to Blanche Lyon, and she showed 
him that he was this ; and so he took the 
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turning that should eventually lead him 
into error. 

Mrs. Sutton had been compelled to 
remain away, by reason of a very un- 
foreseen and inopportune event, which 
will be duly chronicled. It was an event 
that caused her a good deal of savage 
sorrow, and the sole balm she could find 
for the wound was, that the " affair 
would be a failure without her." She 
felt quite convinced in her acute mind 
that Mrs. Lyon would, by some over- 
anxiety or misapprehension, mar the 
"fair form of festal day:'* and she-was 
gently pleased thereat, after the fashion 
of Marian. If in fancy she could have 
seen the quartette upon the leads, the 
ground would have been very much cut 
from under her feet. 

It would be difficult to define the 
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ingredients which went to the composi- 
tion of their ecstatic satisfaction that 
day. It always is difficult to ascertain 
what makes people who are in love so 
superbly satisfied with each other; for 
they are rarely brilliant or at ease under 
the circumstances. But this difficulty 
does not do away with the fact of their 
being so. 

Frank Bathurst, in reality the most 
thoughtless of the party, knew quite well 
why he liked it. Those two girls, with 
their lovely faces, good figures, and 
gracefully falling draperies, alone would 
have been enough for him. But he had 
another source of pleasure. Lionel Talbot 
and he were attached to one another. A 
good deal of boyish enthusiasm mingled 
itself with a good deal of genuine affec« 
tion. Frank respected Lionel, valued 
his opinion, especially when it coincided 
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with his (Prank's) own. They had the 
spirit of comradeship upon them strongly, 
and it pleased Prank that they should 
be together. When it happened so, Mr. 
Bathurst liked to have his taste for 
beauty and grace and fascination en- 
dorsed by his friend. When his friend 
could not endorse it, it must in honesty 
be added that Prank was perfectly re- 
signed. But in this case it was palpable 
that their tastes matched; and Prank 
was not at all jealous, but magnanimous, 
as became him — gracious in calling Trixy's 
attention to the graceful bearing of the 
other pair leaning against one of the 
supports of the glass walls — nobly in- 
different to the fact of Blanche lowering 
her voice to a tenderer tone when she 
addressed Lionel than Mr. Bathurst had 
ever heard her use to himself. 

"Isn't it strange that we should all 
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hare come together r I ■was just going 
to ask you how you thought you would 
like my oousm. Miss Talbot — forgetting 
that she is my cousiii, and that I mustn't 
express curiosity about her." 

" But you may — ^to me at least ; and I 
think I like her very very much," Trixy 
replied, with a little more earnestness 
than she would have employed if she had 
thought so. " * Won by beauty * — we 
are all liable to be that, you know, Mr. 
Bathurst." 

" Yes, and she has beauty — manrellous 
beauty," he answered, warming to his 
topic at once. '^Look at her hands; I 
think they're the sweetest little hands 
I ever saw." 

Trixy assented. Her own hands were 
equally pretty; but it was scarcely her 
place to call his attention to this fact. 

" And her head ! " he went on, ani- 
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matedly. " There is something wonder- 
fully taking in the turn of her head — a 
way I never saw in any other woman. 
Do you notice it?" 

He turned a questioning glance towards 
Trixy as he spoke. She had fixed her 
eyes steadfastly on the girl she believed 
to be her rival — her lashes were levelled, 
not lowered — her brow was bent pain- 
fully, and her lips were a little more 
compressed than was usual. Altogether 
there was a look of sad, yearning interest 
in that love-fraught face that stirred 
some fibres in his heart. She was as 
beautiful as Blanche — quite as beautiful ; 
and she had this brief advantage, that 
Blanche was engaged with some one else 
at the moment, and she (Trixy) was not. 
He felt all sorts of compliments to her on 
the spot, and longed to pay one without 
seeming abrupt. 
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His diffidence about it served him in 
good stead ; for Trizy marked it» and felt 
it to be the most graoefiil one he could 
have paid her. 

"Mrs. Lyon's patience will be ex- 
hausted/' she exclaimed, blushing a little. 
" We are forgetting the time altogether. 
Will you ask Miss Lyon to come down ? ** 

As he moved to ask Miss Lyon "to 
come down," a bit of daphne he had 
worn in his coat fell to the ground. 
They all moved in close together. 
Blanche Lyon dropped her glove, and 
herself stooped to pick it up ; and when 
Mr. Bathurst, the last of the party to 
descend, looked for it, the daphne was 
gone. The colour rose even to his brow, 
and he turned a careless ear to the 8our 
tones with which Mrs. Lyon met her 
daughter, and indirectly reproached them 
all for having been so long. 
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Presently they separated, the ladies 
going back in bleak silence to Victoria 
Street, and the two men driving up to 
their club. Almost for the first time 
in his life, Frank Bathurst was glad of 
the excuse his spirited horses gave him 
of concentrating his attention on them, 
to the neglect of Lionel Talbot, who sat 
by his side. 

He had never seen Lionel so com- 
pletely resign himself to the charm of 
any woman's society as he had this day 
resigned himself io that of Miss Lyon. 
He (Prank Bathurst) had been void of all 
active feeling on the subject at the time 
— all feeling save that of pleasure at 
seeing his friend pleased. But now! — 
he had seen Blanche bend down for the 
fallen glove ; and he rejoiced more in the 
loss of his daphne than he had done in 
its possession. 
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CHAPTER X. 



"BLOOD IS THICKER THAK WATER," 



Q IX years ago, when Fate had graciously 
hestowed that white elephant Marian 
upon Mr. Sutton, he had made an earnest 
but fruitless attempt to arouse her interest 
on behalf of some members of his own 
family. His father and mother were 
dead, but his brothers and a sister were 
alive and in high health, and anything 
but corresponding circumstances. 

Mark had been, as has been seen, the 
successful one of the family. The rest 
had laid their respective talents up in a 
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spirit of over-caution that had kept both 
excitement and wealth from their doors. 
They had all given vent to warning 
sounds, and been ready with fluent prog- 
nostications of evil things to come for 
him when Mark commenced the spe- 
culations that eventually floated him on 
to fortune. 

They had stood afar off from him, pro- 
phesying that he would go up like a 
rocket, perhaps, and down like its stick 
surely, and had generally been sententious 
and given to declaring that the paths 
their parents trod, and the lives their 
parents led, and the modest competencies 
their parents made, were good and great 
enough for them. 

But when Mark succeeded — ^when he 
went up like the before-quoted rocket, 
and seemed very unlikely ever to come 
down again, they forgave him for having 
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falsified their predictions, and afiably bor- 
rowed money of him wherewith to increase 
their own businesses, and were altogether 
affectionate, and mnch imbned with the 
family mind towards him, as was fit and 
wise. 

Mark Sutton being a plain practical 
man, opposed unconsciously to rain expec- 
tations of people being nobler than they 
were, accepted the change in the fraternal 
sentiments towards himself, and seemed to 
consider them as the reasonable offspring 
of common sense and expediency. He 
knew that they had all thought him 
wrong in bygone days. He knew that 
they had been wrong in thinking this, 
and he knew that they knew that he knew 
it. But he took his triumph meekly, and 
never reminded them of anything that 
they evidently wished to forget, and alto- 
gether conducted himself for a while 
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quite after the pattern of the ideal rich 
relation of romance. 

» 

His only sister had married a farmer 
and grazier of the name of Bowden — a 
man who was rich in flocks and herds, 
and who commanded a good market. He 
had died shortly before Mark Sutton's 
marriage with Miss Talbot, leaving his 
widow and four children (all girls) amply 
provided for, under a will of which Mark 
Sutton, who was also his nieces' guardian, 
was sole executor. Shortly after Bow- 
den's death Mark Sutton married, and 
made that earnest attempt which has 
been chronicled to interest Marian in his 
relations — principally in Mrs. Bowden 
and her daughters. And Marian mutely 
refused to be interested, and Mark tacitly 
accepted her decision. 

Still, though his sister girded against 
him garrulously down in her own locaUty 

I. t 
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in the heart of a midland countj, for 
letting his *; fine lady wife wean him firom 
his own flesh and hlood," the manage- 
ment of her affiiirs continued in his hands, 
and her store increased. Prom time to 
time he borrowed money of her, money 
which was always quickly returned with 
heavy interest; and at length he per- 
suaded her to let him speculate on her 
account, which she did untU at the date 
of the opening of this story the well-to- 
do widow had become a very wealthy one. 
When Mr. Bowdep. died, his eldest 
daughter, a sharp little girl of twelye, 
had been removed from school " to be a 
comfort " to her mother. In sober truth, 
Mrs. Bowden stood in no special need of 
particular comfort at this juncture, for 
the deceased Mr. Bowden had never been 
much more than the bread-winner to her ; 
and she was a woman blest with a sound 
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digestion, a good appetite, and an apti- 
tude for finding consolation in solid 
comforts. 

But she was a decorous woman, one 
who never put herself up in the slightest 
degree against public opinion. So when 
the clergyman of the little country town 
where she lived told her " she must live 
for her children now," and two or three 
of her neighbours added that if they were 
in her place they "would have EUy 
home ; none could say how much better 
she would feel if she kept the dear child 
under her own eye " — when these things 
had been duly said, and enforced with the 
sighs and shakes of the head that are 
ordinarily and judiciously brought to 
bear on the bereaved, Mrs. Bowden took 
Elly home, and at once ceased to think 
of her object in doing so. 

Her uncle and guardian agreed to the 

T 2 
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plan, thinking perhaps that he could do 
nothing else, since his wife had made it 
impossible for other than mere business 
relations to exist between his sister and 
himself. So without let or hindrance 
Miss Bowden came home from school, 
and grew up in the atmosphere of a 
country town — grew up just what might 
have been expected from her parentage, 
her wealth, and the liberty she enjoyed. 

Now, it happened that though Mark 
Sutton was much older in years, and far 
more experienced on the Stock Exchange 
than Edgar Talbot, that the latter had 
obtained a business ascendancy over his 
brother-in-law — an ascendancy of a 
marked and positive character — ^an ascen- 
dancy which Mr. Edgar Talbot did not 
hesitate to employ when it suited his 
purpose. 

It had suited his purpose lately to 
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raise heavy sums of money from Mark 
Sutton, and additionally to make Mark a 
sort of partner in his ventures. What 
those ventures were need not be told 
here. It would be easy to introduce facts 
connected with the Stock Exchange — 
easy to employ techtiicalities in describing 
them — easy to pad this story with any 
quantity of business matter, but I shall 
refrain from doing so. The high stakes 
for which Edgar Talbot was playing were 
a brilliant, unassailable social position, 
and a power of influencing divers 
governments through their treasuries. 
The alternations of his luck will be 
marked, but there is no need to describe 
each card as he plays it. 

The last eflfort of this embryo Eoths- 
child's mind over Mr. Sutton resulted in 
the latter attempting to negotiate a loan 
with his sister, Mrs. Bowden. He had 
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every reason to suppose that she would 
accede wiUingly to his proposition. The 
fortune her hushand had left had been 
more than doubled by her brother's judi- 
cious investments. But Mrs. Bowden 
was a cautious woman, and now that it 
had come to Mark wanting to borrow a 
very heavy sum of her, she suffered no 
sentiments of gratitude for the luck that 
had hitherto attended his speculations 
on her behalf to intervene, but resolved 
not to give him a favourable answer 
until she had seen him, learnt his views, 
understood his plans, and won through 
his wife an introduction into society for 
Miss Bowden. 

London life — at least the London life 
led by Mr. and Mrs. Sutton — bloomed 
largely in the atmosphere of that little 
country town where Mrs. Bowden lived. 
Partly through ignorance, and partly 
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through pride, she overrated the position 
of Mark and his wife. In his quiet, un- 
obtrusive way he had put Marian before 
his own people as a star of great magni- 
tude ; and so Mrs. Bowden, away out of 
reach of the crucible where Mrs. Sutton's 
pretensions could be tested, fell into 
error respecting her sister-in-law, and 
pictured her as one of the most brilliant, 
persistent, and powerful votaries of plea- 
sure and fashion. 

It may be added that Mrs, Bowden's 
notions as to the career run by one of 
these favoured beings had been gathered 
from a diligent perusal of the novels of 
the silver-fork school. What added pun- 
gency to the desire she had to introduce 
Elly to Mrs. Sutton, was the belief she 
had that through that lady's influence 
Ellen would marry well — ^at any rate, 
be induced to forget an old Mend who 
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had grown up^ loving and loved by 
her. 

So when Mark Sutton asked a good 
big flavour of her, she determined to 
make the granting of it well worth her 
own while. 

* 

" Before I lend the money to you, I 
should like to have a conversation with 
you. It would be idle to seek to draw 
Mrs. Mark and you out of the gay vortex 
by inviting you here, so I shall take EUy 
up to London for a month, starting to- 
morrow, when we shall have opportu- 
nities of meeting.'* 

Then she went on to give him her 
London address — a good family hotel 
in Piccadilly ; for it was no part of her 
plan to force herself upon him at his 
house until he entreated her to come. 

He had received this letter (only the 
housemaid who lighted the fire the 
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following morning with the torn copies 
of it knew what it had cost Mrs. Bowden 
in the inditing) on the day that witnessed 
the Lyons' advent at Edgar Talbot's 
house. During the evening he had 
communicated the contents of it to 
Edgar, adding that he had said nothing 
about it yet to Marian, as she shrank 
from all association with his family. 

"She must get over that falsely fine 
folly in this case," her brother said, al- 
most harshly; "you must make Marian 
civil to your sister." Then he took Mrs. 
Bowden's note and glanced over it again, 
sneering and laughing to himself at that 
phrase about the "gay vortex," and 
added, "She comes up to-day, I see; 
you must make Marian call on her to- 
morrow." 

Somehow or other it hurt Mark Sutton 
to hear this tone used about his wife, 
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even bj her own brother. *' I will ask 
her to do it/' he answered, cnrtlj. 

M Ask her, and joa know what she'll 
say, or at least what she will look if joa 
* ask ' her in that tone ; you most make 
her do it, Mark." 

" That I cannot." 

" Then I can." 

Edgar Talbot spoke abruptly and im- 
periously, and Mark Sutton had to £all 
back upon the old, ever-recurring situa- 
tion of accepting what Edgar had spoken, 
in dread lest he should speak still worse 
things. It was always well within the 
bounds of probability that Marian might 
have been guilty of some act of folly 
with which her brother was acquainted, 
though her husband was not. 

" If her regard for me " (Mark Sutton 
spoke in a very low^ humble tone), " If 
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her regard for me prompts her to please 
me by calling on my sister, I shall be 
grateful to her ; but I will not coerce her." 

He spoke so decidedly that Edgar 
Talbot said no more to him about the 
matter. But the following day — long 
before Mrs. Lyon had got herself and her 
scruples under weigh for the studio — 
Mr. Talbot had called on Mrs. Sutton, 
and made her see the propriety, not so 
much of calling on Mrs. Bowden without 
delay, as of obliging him. 

" You will be prepared to meet them 
then I hope, for I am sure I shall not 
know who else to ask," she said, scorn- 
fully. To which he replied — 

" Oh, nonsense ! that sort of thing is 
all nonsense : women's minds are always 
running on the necessity for organizing 
dreary social gatherings. You need not 
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ask me or any one else to meet them — 
only be ciyfl to them." 

" How ? " 

"That I leaye to you," he replied, 
rising up to go away. " I only tell you 
to lose no time about it." 

So it came to pass that Mrs. Sutton, 
instead of going to the studio, went to 
call on her husband's sister. 

It was as about as distasteful an em- 
ployment as could possibly have been 
conceived for her by her worst enemy. 
The widow was far firom being the most 
terrible part of the trial to Marian. 
Mrs. Bowden was a happy, hearty, large, 
buxom woman, who made a merit of and 
revelled in her lack of refinement. She 
was honest, outspoken, healthy, and 
aggressively high-spirited and hilarious. 
There was a touch of sly humour in the 
way she made manifest her perfect ^ 
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understanding of the causes which had 
brought Mrs. Mark to call upon her at 
last; and Marian recognised this touch 
and appreciated it as a species of cunning 
insight into other people's feelings that 
was twin to her own. Moreover, for 
herself, Mrs. Bowden wanted nothing of 
the fair, selfish lady, whose power of 
giving was gained entirely from Mrs. 
Bowden's brother. 

A course of shopping, methodical and 
unceasing during the week, and a course 
of musical services at one of the 
churches most celebrated for its choir 
on Sundays, was all Mrs. Bowden 
desired for herself in the way of metro- 
politan gaiety. But she asked for more 
than these things for her daughter. 

The girl was standing by the window 
when Mrs. Bowden came into the room, 
looking out upon the ceaseless stir and 
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excitement in which she had no share, 
and half wishing herself at home again, 
where every spot had its interest, and 
every hour its occupation for her. She 
looked out upon a hutcher's shop, a 
puhlishing office, and a cab-stand. There 
was nothing visible of the glory and 
grandeur, of the beauty and fashion of 
which she had heard and read. 

The high street of their own little 
country town could show them brighter 
and more seductive shop windows than 
any she could see from her post of 
observation in this excellent family hotel. 
Overladen omnibuses — ^they seemed over- 
laden to her — horribly-horsed cabs, and 
long lines of earnest, anxious-looking 
pedestrians 1 The heart of the country 
girl sank down as she looked out on these 
things, and felt despondently that she 
had nothing brighter before her for a 
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month. As this conviction smote her, 
" Mrs. Sutton " was announced, and she 
turned and acknowledged that some- 
thing brighter was before her abeady. 

Marian has been already described. 
Picture her now as she came in with a 
bright, light, rose tint on her cheeks, 
the eflfect of the winter air and of annoy- 
ance that was hardly subdued. She 
looked pretty, graceful, smooth. There 
was a promise about her appearance 
of those better things which Miss 
Bowden had vaguely expected to find 
in London. She welcomed them, and 
made manifest her sense of the relation- 
ship that existed between them in a few 
simple words that seemed to EUy Bowden 
the perfection of sound. Mrs. Sutton 
was neither too warm nor too cool to 
them. She had, in truth, made a little 
study of the manner it would be advis- 
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able to bring to bear upon them, and 
she was perfect in her part, hard 
as it was for her to play to such an 
audience. 

To the girl who turned firom the window 
to meet her, Mrs. Sutton took a contemp- 
tuous dislike at once. Theoretically she 
had always despised the Bowdens, and 
held aloof from them, as has been seen, 
and now at sight of them she declared 
to herself that her theory was justified. 
There was no appeal against that decision, 
no softening influence in the mother's 
evident pleasure, and the girl's evident 
gratitude to her for having come at alL 
She contrasted Miss Bowden's healthy, 
mottled, plump cheeks with her own 
little, delicate, fair face; and when the 
girl put a great, hearty, rather red hand 
out to her, Mrs. Sutton had strong need 
to remember all her brother's injunctions 
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before she could bring herself to touch it 
with cordiality. 

" I bring a message from Mark ; he 

« 

will give me an hour here alone to get 
acquainted with you, and then he will 
call for me," she said, turning to the 
beaming Mrs. Bowden, who forgave the 
estrangement at once, after a generous 
fashion that Marian would have thought 
utterly incompatible with her sister-in- 
law's manner and provincialisms, had she 
given herself to the consideration of such 
trifling causes and eflFects. And then 
Mrs. Bowden, after declaring that she 
" should be glad to see her brother at 
any time," grew affectionately communi- 
cative to his herald, until Mrs. Sutton 
had to strengthen herself by the reflec- 
tion that an hour is only sixty minutes, 
and that " everything must come to an 
end." 

1. u 
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Bj-and-by Mrs. Bowden made an ex- 
cuse for banishing her daughter for a 
while, in order that she might discuss 
some of her own hopes concerning Ellen 
and Ellen's character with the new rela- 
tive, about whose magically refining touch 
Mrs. Bowden permitted herself to be rery 
hopeful. 

" Is that your eldest daughter ? " Mrs. 
Sutton inquired, as Miss Bowden went 
away from the room, reluctantly, in 
obedience to the maternal behest, to 
search for something that she had grave 
doubts as to her mother having brought 
with her, and no doubt at all as to her 
mother not wanting. 

Mrs. Sutton made this inquiry in order 
that it might be understood that she 
had never pursued the subject of Mark's 
relations with keen interest. In fact, 
she was keeping the " word of promise '* 
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she had given Edgar Talbot " to the 
ear, and breaking it to the sense " in 
that there was nothing tangible in her 
manner, of which Mrs. Bowden, a woman 
who was acute enough in her feelings, 
could take hold and complain even to 
her own heart about; so she answered 
now in perfectly good faith — 

" Yes, my eldest, and though I say 
it, who shouldn't say it — though why 
a mother shouldn't I have never been 
quite sure — as good a girl as ever lived ; 
foolish as young people will be, you 
know, my dear, very foolish indeed." 

" Indeed," Mrs. Sutton replied, with 
the faintest possible accent of interest. 

"Yes," Mrs. Bowden responded warmly, 
to even that faint tone of interest, for her 
heart was wholly with her children, and 
she grew very thoroughly in earnest the in- 
stant aught concerning them was mooted. 

u 2 
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Then she went on to tell how EUy had 
given her heart to the son of an old 
neighbour of theirs, a " young man who 
was deserving enough, but who came of 
a stock who never could do more than 
pay their way, and whose way was a 
hard one. I have nothing to say against 
John Wilmot,** she added ; and Mrs. 
Sutton looked serene indifference to any- 
thing that could possibly be urged in 
extenuation of or in malice against him. 
^^ I have nothing to say against John 
Wilmot, but Elly might do better — and 
she will get to feel that after seeing more 
of you.'* 

In a moment the indirect flattery 
made its mark. The insatiable, grasp- 
ing vanity of the woman who listened, 
made the comimonplace words of the 
one who spoke dangerous, and pro- 
ductive of evil consequences. Mrs. 
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Sutton liked to feel that in her more 
graceful presence was the power of 
making a true-hearted, contented girl 
feeble and dissatisfied. 

There would be a double satisfaction 
in doing this. She would at once re- 
venge herself on these people for being 
connected with her (in itself an un- 
pardonable audacity), and she would 
prove to her husband and her astute 
brother Edgar that they had erred in 
forcing this personal communication 
upon her. There was nothing Mrs. 
Sutton liked better than hurting some 
one else when she was offended. 

If she could make the offender suffer, 
it was good ; if she could not, she would 
in some way wound the next nearest, 
and be satisfied. These Bowdens were 
innocent of all wrong towards her (save 
the original one of being her husband's 
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kin) ; but not the less did she mean to 
make them smart if she could do so 
with such a smiling exterior as would 
save her from being found out. 

" When people put themselves out of 
their proper places it serves them right 
if they suffer for it,** Mrs. Sutton thought 
placidly, as she sat and listened to Mrs. 
Bowden's hopeful predictions concerning 
the future of her daughter, if by any- 
happy chance John Wilmot could be put 
out of her head. 

The thought that she could deftly put 
in a few refining touches of sorrowful 
experience on the canvas of EUy's life, 
almost reconciled the elegant aunt to 
the prospect of the companionship of 
the inel^ant niece for a time. The 
girl had, during their short colloquy, 
betrayed something like a genuine love 
for the home and the friends she had 
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SO recently left; and this had roused a 
spirit of antagonism in Marian, who- had 
not a genuine love for anything save 
herself. , 

" If they force her upon me, she shall 
go home and find her John Wilmot tame, 
dull, and unprofitable," Marian thought, 
when Mrs. Bowden had finished her un- 
wise revelations. " They will all bore 
her, and she will never be fit for anything 
better, and it will serve her right for 
putting herself out of her proper place." 
It would have been malevolence on the 
part of an old, ugly, unattractive woman 
to harbour such thoughts as these. Por 
the wording of less hurtful ones old wo- 
men have struggled in horse-ponds, and 
been otherwise tortured by their more 
enlightened fellows as witches, dangerous 
to the community. But Marian Sutton 
" was fair and young and beautiful ex- 
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ceedingly;" moreover, she did not word 
her thoughts, nor did she suffer the reflec- 
tion of them to appear on her face as they 
rippled through her mind. Both Mrs. 
Bowden and Ellen were delighted with 
her, and with the suggestive half-promises 
she made of future intercourse — delighted 
with and charmed hy her long before 
Mark Sutton came to fetch her and wel- 
come them. 

There was rather a fuller exhibition 
of family feeling made when he arrived. 
Mrs. Bowden had restrained herself with 
diflBculty before, but when he came she 
would ask what he thought of EUy ? and 
point out in what respect that young lady 
resembled the Buttons more than the 
Bowdens. 

" She favours her father about the eyes, 
and her hands are the same shape as his ; 
but in all else I see our mother in her — 
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Sutton liked to feel that in her more 
graceful presence was the power of 
making a true-hearted, contented girl 
feehle and dissatisfied. 

There would be a double satisfaction 
in doing this. She would at once re- 
venge herself on these people for being 
connected with her (in itself an un- 
pardonable audacity), and she would 
prove to her husband and her astute 
brother Edgar that they had erred in 
forcing this personal communication 
upon her. There was nothing Mrs. 
Sutton liked better than hurting some 
one else when she was offended. 

If she could make the offender suffer, 
it was good ; if she could not, she would 
in some way wound the next nearest, 
and be satisfied. These Bowdens were 
innocent of all wrong towards her (save 
the original one of being her husband's 
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kin); but not the less did she mean to 
make them smart if she could do so 
with such a smiling exterior as would 
save her from being found out. 

" When people put themselves out of 
their proper places it serves them right 
if they suffer for it,** Mrs. Sutton thought 
placidly, as she sat and listened to Mrs. 
Bowden*s hopeful predictions concerning 
the future of her daughter, if by any 
happy chance John Wilmot could be put 
out of her head. 

The thought that she could deftly put 
in a few refining touches of sorrowful 
experience on the canvas of Elly*s life, 
almost reconciled the elegant aunt to 
the prospect of the companionship of 
the inelegant niece for a time. The 
girl had, during their short colloquy, 
betrayed something like a genuine love 
for the home and the friends she had 
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SO recently left; and this had roused a 
spirit of antagonism in Marian, who- had 
not a genuine love for anything save 
herself. , 

" If they force her upon me, she shall 
go home and find her John Wilmot tame, 
dull, and unprofitable," Marian thought, 
when Mrs. Bowden had finished her un- 
wise revelations. ** They will all bore 
her, and she will never be fit for anything 
better, and it will serve her right for 
putting herself out of her proper place." 
It would have been malevolence on the 
part of an old, ugly, unattractive woman 
to harbour such thoughts as these. Por 
the wording of less hurtful ones old wo- 
men have struggled in horse-ponds, and 
been otherwise tortured by their more 
enlightened fellows as witches, dangerous 
to the community. But Marian Sutton 
" was fair and young and beautiful ex- 
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hrwtag him. .... As the study of tbe effects of a great passion on sudh a mind as hers, 
the record oi her unwise lore is decidedly int«>restinc, and its merits are greatly en- 
hanced by the fSact of its being written in a bold, Tigoruos s^le." — Saiwrdiqf Bemew. 
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